should not be carried 


by employers as 


A BUSINESS RISK 


IN THIS ERA OF DEFENSE, employers keenly feel the 
urgent need for security and trustworthiness within 


their own organizations. But what if there is, some- 


Sea FTFStreeestu BVBweseserea2e 


where in the records, a false figure placed there only 
to cover a default? The effects of this newly discov- 
ered embezzlement might be loss of cash and the 
opportunity to share in today’s increased business 
activity. Prudence in administration demands ade- 
quate coverage with employee dishonesty insurance. 
This is available today under the most liberal forms 
and at the lowest cost ever. The risk of embezzle- 


ment to business should be covered by insurance! 





POPULAR FIDELITY FORMS 


* Primary Commercial Blanket Bond 
* Bianket Position Bond 
* Comprehensive DDD Policy 


* Discovery Schedule Bond 











AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 


HOME OFFICES: 100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK i Both Companies write FIDELITY > SURETY * CASUALTY 
































INSURANCE STOCKS 
Closing Bid Prices 
What should an Agent Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation 
1941 Range June 
High Low 30, 194 
expect from re | Com an Aetna Casualty & Surety Company ...... 127 113 121% 
p y Aetna Insurance Company ............... 56 49 55 
Aetna Life Insurance Company ........... 2834 251% 27% 
Agricultural Insurance Company ........ 78% 70 T4y 
American Alliance Ins. Company ........ 23% 20 224 
American Equitable Assur. Co. .......... 19% 174% 19\ 
American Home Fire Assur. Co. ......... 5% 4% by 
= Amsrican Ins. Co. (Newark) ............ 133% 11% 13% 
American Re-Insurance Company ....... 4416 39 43% 
American Reserve Ins. Company ........ 144% 10% 11 
American Surety Company ...........++. 49% 441, 
Automobile Insurance Company ......... 389% 32% 35% 
Baltimore American Ins. Company ...... 1% 6% 7% 
; Py * Bankers & Shippers Ins. Company ...... 103 88 93: 
First, he should expect that his company will Boston Insurance Company .............. 620 575 oes” 
Camden Fire Ins. Association ............ 214% 18% 19 
back him all the way under the terms of the Carolina Insurance Company ............ 29 27 27Yy 
City of New York Ins. Company ........ 24% 20 224 
— - 4 Connecticut Gen’l Life Ins. Co. .......... 26 214% 
policies he writes ... He should expect a claim Continental Casualty Company .......... 34% 26 ne 
Continental Insurance Company ......... 3956 3544 40 
: Eagle Fire Insurance Company ......... 1 
department that settles claims quickly, courte- Employers Reinsurance Corp. .....---..--- 58 “0” 
” ixcess Ins. Co. of America .............. 914 7%, 8 
satisf 1 rea? Federal Insurance Company ............. 52% 43% 47 
are actorily He should expect the Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Md. .....-..... 122 12" 188 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Ins. Co. ............ 38% 34% 38% 
company to be strong enough to fulfill all obliga- Fire Assoc. of Philadelphia ............... 68 59 63 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Co. ........... 102 102 
a ‘ — ™ Firemen’s Insurance Co. of Newark ...... 10% 9 
tions assumed under its policies. Finally, he Franklin Fire Insurance Co. ............ 33 28% _ 
General Reinsurance Corp. .............. 41% 35 40% 
Georgia Home Insurance Co. ............ 2514 22 22 
should expect ADEQUATE COMMISSIONS FOR Gibraltar Fire & Marine ................. 26%, «(2 23 
HI Glens Falls Insurance Company ......... 4614 40% 43 
4 Globe & Republic Ins. Company ........ 10% 85g 10 
s EFFORTS Globe & Rutgers Fire Ins. Co. ........... 11% 6% 7 
Great American Insurance Co. ............ 28144 24% 27% 
Great American Indemnity Co. ........... 10 10 10 
Halifax Insurance Company ............. 10% 914 
Hanover Fire Insurance Company ....... 273% 22% 
ve & * Hartford Fire Insurance Company ...... 90 801% 90 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspec. & Ins. Co. 57 48% 
Home Insurance Company .............+.. 3414 29% 
Home Fire Security Corp. ..........eseee. 2 1 1 
Homestead Fire Insurance Co. .......... 19% 164 17 
ee: GO, GCE TR. NNN cnscccctcvccavese 74% 64 734 
I : i 2 Ce er i My wncececctccseséeee 42% 35 39% 
f you are on the lookout for @ company which Knickerbocker Insurance Co. ............ 9 7% 8% 
guarantees complete underwriting facilities, why Lincoln Fire Ins. Company .............. 1% 5 1 
2 Maryland Casualty Company ............ 3 15, 255 
not find out what Ohio Casualty has to offer? Mass. Bonding & Ins. Company .......... 67 59% 66 
A l 4 will bei ‘ Merchants Fire Assur. Corp. ............+ 50 46 47 
A postal card wi ring full details. Merchants & Mfgrs. Fire Ins. Co. ....... 7 6% 6% 
National Casualty Company ............. 27% 23 24% 
National Fire Insurance Company ....... 62% 5514 61% 
National Liberty Ins. Company .......... 8% 7% 8k 
National Union Fire Ins. Co. ............ 151 137 148 
New Amsterdam Casualty Co. ........... 17% 16% 1% 
New Brunswick Fire Ins. Co. ............ 35% 30% 33% 
x vy xv New Hampshire Fire Ins. Co. ........... 46% 42% 45% 
New York Fire Ins. Company ............ 14% 12% 14% 
Northern Insurance Company ............ 101% 92 99% 
North River Insurance Co. .......cccccece 26 22% 245% 
Northeastern Ins. Co. of Hartford ...... 5% 356 5% 
Northwestern Nat’l Ins. Co. .............. 125 119 123 
Ohio Casualty Insurance Co. ............. 37 35 36 
Pacific Fire Insurance Co. ..........+e.0. 122% 113% 114 
THE OHIO CASUALTY Pacific Indemnity Company .............. 4014 35 40% 
Teel Havers Wie TE. GO. cc cccsccccccesce 27% 22% 23 
Phoenix Insurance Company ............ 90 8144 874 
Preferred Accident Ins. Co. ..........06+. 154 12 144 
INSURANCE COMPANY Providence Washington Ins. Co. .......... 36% 31% 354 
Reinsurance Corp. of N. Y. ..........e00+ 7 6 oy 
Republic Ins. Co.—Dallas ................ 27% 26 26 
HAMILTON * OHIO Rhode Island Ins. Company .............. 3 2% 3 
Se 8 SS aa 257 236 244 
Beapeese FT. & TE. TRS. CO. cnccccccccesecs 6% 5% 6 
Seaboard Surety Company .............+.. 387% 33 37 
Full Coverage Automobile Security Ins. Co. (New Haven) .......... 36% 31% 3544 
Springfield F. & M. Ins. Co. ............. 126 115 117% 
Automobile Accident Liability Plate Glass | Standard Accident Ins. Company ........ 493% 44% 48% 
ee, Seeetanee papeeey pated e ees on” oes a" 
, Sun Life Assur. Co. o er 215 2 
Burgiary Fidelity and Surety Bonds Travelers Insurance Company ........... 424 385 395 
Lee 23 20 214 
ST I I GR, oc i ccecccscccees 51% 441% 494 
U. S. Guarantee Company ............00- 7514 70% TOR 
Westchester Fire Ins. Co. .......ccceeeees 3434 314 34% 
Best’s PUBLICATION OFFICE, BOX 1259, ALBANY, N. Y. Entered as Second Class Matter at Post Office at Albany, N. Y. 
Insurance News EDITORIAL AND BUSINESS OFFICES Under Act of March 3, 1879. Subscription Rates: $3.00 Pr 
BEST BUILDING, 75 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. Year in the United States. Publication Date: 10th of the Month 
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TOTAL PRODUCTION 





NEEDS TOTAL PROTECTION... FROM ALERT INSURANCE MEN 
x} 


Today, American industry is proving its capa- 
city for production. New plants are mushroom- 
ing into existence, old plants are expanding. 


With total production comes a demand for total 
insurance protection. New concerns are faced 
with unfamiliar situations. Established concerns 
are unaccustomed to their new responsibilities. 
Both need expert guidance by men acquainted 
with insurance protection. 


These are no times for hit-or-miss solicitation. 
These are times which demand knowledge . . . 
knowledge of the scope and functions of the 


Published by the United States Fidelity § Guaranty 
Company and its affiliate, Fidelity ¢ Guaranty Fire 
Corporation. Home Offices: Baltimore, Maryland. 





coverages you have available . . . knowledge 


with which to analyze the needs of a client. 

Be prepared! Meet the challenge of changing 
times. Keep expanding your knowledge... 
through the instruction provided by your com- 
pany. Your opportunities and your responsibili- 
ties were never greater. 








QUIZ 


J What is Comprehensive Liability coverage? How many 
forms of policies are there, and how do they differ? 

2 Under a Comprehensive Liability policy how can 
Contractual Liability insurance be afforded for agree- 
ments not automatically covered? 

3 Is it necessary for the insuring company to be noti- 
fied of changes in exposures or operations? 























® Big City Agents 

Big City Brokers 
General Agents 
Local Agents 
Company Executives 
Adjusters 


Wherever you go among the insurance men 
of the Middle West, the insurance page of the 
Chicago Journal of Commerce is an important 


part of the day’s working tools. 


Accurate, complete, DAILY information on im- 
portant changes and trends in the insurance 
world is almost as important to the producers 
of insurance as are their prospect lists. They 
know that the insurance page of the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce is their best source of 


this information. 


Your company’s advertising message can 
reach the producing forces of the Middle 
West best through the Chicago Journal of 


Commerce. 


Chiraga Journal 
of Commerce 


Chicago Journal of Commerce News of Insurance 
General Business and Finance is read daily 
by the Central West’s active producers. 





COMPANY DEVELOPMENTS 


SUMMARY of the insurance company developments 
throughout the United States and Canada in recent months 
appears hereafter. This summary includes notices of examina- 
tions conducted, and also new, licensed and retired companies, 


ARIZONA 
Licensed 
Central Manufacturers’ Mutual Ins. Co....... Van Wert, Ohio 
CONNECTICUT 
Withdrew 
Dearborn National Insurance Co. ............ Detroit, Mich. 
Union Fire, Accident & General Ins. Co......... Paris, France 
FLORIDA 
Licensed 
American Bonding Company ................ Baltimore, Md. 
State Farm Fire Insurance Co. ............ Bloomington, III, 
GEORGIA 
Licensed 
Middlesex Mutual Fire Ins. Co. .............. Concord, Mass. 
HAWAII 
Licensed 
Lumbermen’s Insurance Co. ............... Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rochester American Insurance Co. ........ New York, N. Y. 
INDIANA 
Licensed 
National Surety Marine Ins. Corp. ........ New York, N. Y. 
IOWA 
Licensed 
Inter-Ocean Casualty Company ............. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Withdrew 
Northeastern Insurance Co. of Hartford...... Hartford, Conn. 
Metropolitan Fire Reassur. Co. ............ New York, N. Y. 
MISSOURI 
Withdrew 
Midland. Mutual Five Ine. Co. 2.0.20. ccsccccecs Newton, Kans. 
Examined 
Diocesan Inter-Ins. Exchange .......... Webster Groves, Mo. 
Peatsoems Fare IMs. TPRCMONSS 600s cc cccesceces St. Louis, Mo. 
National Indemnity Exchange ................. St. Louis, Mo. 
NEBRASKA 
Licensed 


Penree Tngurante Go., BAG. :0c80scccesesewis London, England 


NEW MEXICO 
New Company 


Butte Farmers Mutual Ins. Co. .......... Las Cruces, N. M. 

Licensed : 

Central Manufacturers’ Mut. Ins. Co......... Van Wert, Ohio 
NEW YORK 


New Company , 
Cooperative Windstorm Ins. Co. of N. Y....Greenville, N. Y. 
Examined 


Farmers Ins. Co. of the Town of Minden....Fort Plain, N. Y. 
Farmers Mutual Fire Insurance Assn. ........ Catskill, N. Y. 
Richmond Insurance Co. of N. Y... West New Brighton, N. Y. 
Utica Mutual Insurance Co. .....000ccsccscccees Utica, N. Y. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Examined 
ee pe ee 2: eee Ashland, Pa. 
Farmers’ & Mechanics’ Mutual Ins. Assn....... Wycombe, Pa. 
Line Lexington Mutual Fire Ins. Co............. Lansdale, Pa. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Licensed ; 
ee a ae rer Detroit, Mich. 
pS Serre Roanoke, Va. 
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Examined 


eS ee eee Charleston, S. C. 
Merchants Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ............ Charleston, S. C. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Licensed 
ames State Pave Ins, Go. 26.60.0608 seccess Portsmouth, N. H. 
National Mut. Casualty Co. .........sseeeeeeees Tulsa, Okla. 
TENNESSEE 
Withdrew 
OT CP cnn penane caves wend aetueedae Baltimore, Md. 
TEXAS 
Ceased Business 
Ginners Mutual Underwriters Assn. ............ Tyler, Texas 
United Employers Casualty Co. ............. Houston, Texas 
Examined 
I RT EMR 5 vw. 0.641005 44 S:00 400 4% Dallas, Texas 
Federal Underwriters Exchange ............... Dallas, Texas 
PE WUCNER ENO cscs os coccccwescveceds Fort Worth, Texas 
Examined 
Oe ee ES ae eee Dallas, Texas 
ENE. nioinis snivie pe bi s¥8%s0000.06902 Dallas, Texas 
Postal Mutual Indemnity Co. ...............02- Dallas, Texas 
Fees eeeyers IMS. ASO. 2... 55 ccc cccccccese Dallas, Texas 
WASHINGTON 
Licensed 
Employers Mutual Fire Ins. Co. .............. Wausau, Wis. 
WYOMING 
Licensed 
Home Mutual Ins. Co. of Iowa ............ Des Moines, Iowa 


MONTHLY FIRE LOSSES 


IRE losses in the United States for the month of 

May as tabulated by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, aggregated $25,637,000, an increase of 
more than 9% compared with the total reported in May, 
1940. These figures, the National Board reports, do 
not include the substantial loss of property resulting 
from the Jersey City fire of May 31, 1941. Including 
the loss sustained in this conflagration, which is esti- 
mated at around $10,000,000, the losses in May of this 
year would have exceeded those of May, 1940, by more 
than 50%. For the first five months of this year the 
National Board’s estimate of fire losses was $139,010,- 
000, compared with $150,563,480 and $141,694,226 re- 
spectively for the similar periods of 1940 and 1939. 

A comparative table of fire losses for the years 1938, 
1939 and 1940, together with those for the first months 
of this year, follow: 


1938 1939 1940 1941 
january Seber wsene $27,676,337 $27,615,316 $36,260,650 $26,470,000 
BEE acccccees 26,472,626 29,303,520 34,410,250 26,102,000 
BN ais <-vie's ai0.0'0 29,050,968 30,682,168 29,788,800 31,471,000 





$83,199,931 $87,601,004 $100,459,700 $84,043,000 











oi adi da <i $25,616,112 $27,061,522 $26,657,190 $29,330,000 
ESSE 22,917,577 27,031,700 23,446,590 25,637,000 
Spe 19,473,617 24,190,700 19,506,000 

Second Quarter $68,007,306 $78,283,922 $69,609,780 
ae $20,434,688 $22,468,304 $20,322,800 
| a 20,821,184 22,800,500 20,722,100 
September ........ 23,372,528 22,837,250 21,198,000 

Third Quarter $64,628,400 $68,106,054 $62,242,900 
October ee eee eee $24,797,624 $24,300,500 $22,091,140 

che 28,658,695 27,248,160 23,449,000 

lecember ........ 32,758,044 27,959,200 28,617,000 

Fourth Quarter . $86,214,363 $79,507,860 $74,157,140 


_ Sees ee $302,050,000 $313,498,840 $306,469,520 


FOR JULY, 1941 











“SERVICE 
STATIONS” 


—For YOU anp YOUR po.LicyHoLpERsS— 


Wauen your policyholders 
go on an automobile trip, their best protec- 
tion is COMPLETE protection against all 
hazards of loss or damage in a Company 
like ours, equipped to give on-the-spot 
claim service country-wide. Our branch- 
offices and fieldmen’s headquarters, located 
in all principal cities in this country and 
Canada, are so equipped. In addition, our 
local agents—always glad to be of assistance 
—are found in practically every city and 
town in the entire 48 States. The conven- 
ient facilities of such national “Service 
Stations” will enable your policyholders to 
proceed after an emergency, without un- 
necessary delay. You owe it to your clients 
to see that they have this vital service. 








Established 1809 


NORTH BRITISH 
& MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
LIMITED 


150 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 
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FOR TROUBLE 














Designed to meet the kind of trou- 
ble that wishing won't prevent, every 
fighter plane of our air force must a 
pass rigid tests before acceptance. yet 
These planes, as well as the men who o 
make them and the men who fly cj 
them, are a vital part of our defense 7 
against potential aggression. ha 
F&éD clients are well-protected the 
against threatened trouble, too. rd 
Between them and loss stands a com- Me 
pany that has been tested by the Pa 
shocks and crises of more than half ‘ew 
acentury, and which has never failed 
to meet its obligations promptly and ya 
fully. - = 
i pace 
f pen 
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%xk The study entitled Admitted Assets on page 13, 
with supporting tables showing the complete breakdown 
of the assets of two hundred and sixty fire and casualty 
companies, is more than a classification of assets—it 
embraces a nine-year survey of the investment practices 
of the fire and casualty companies. There are striking 
differences in the average portfolios of the two classes 
of carriers, the casualty companies having nearly half 
of their assets in bonds and only one-fifth in stocks, 
while the fire companies own more stocks than bonds. 
Although the relative holdings of bonds and _ stocks 
have remained about the same for the last nine years, 
there has been a very substantial increase in cash and 
U. S. Government bondholdings with corresponding 
reductions in holdings of all other classes of bonds. The 
fire companies increased cash and government bonds 
from one-eighth to one-third of all assets, while the 
casualty carriers boosted their holdings from about the 
same levels to nearly one-half of assets. There are 
much wider variations among individual companies. 


**xk The revised contract between the Stock Company 
Association and the Home Owners Loan Corporation 
is divided into two parts—an insurance contract and a 
supplemental agreement which specifically outlines the 
services to be performed by the HOLC for which com- 
pensation will be paid monthly. The new contract is 
being carefully studied by the various state insurance 
departments and Superintendent Pink of New York 
has already secured his Attorney General’s opinion on 
its validity and has commented rather extensively on 
its possible complications. This is outlined in Revised 
HOLC Contract on page 15. 


*kk The president of the Institute of Life Insurance, 
speaking before the Health and Accident Underwriters 
Conference, outlined ten points which must be followed 
by everyone in the insurance business if it is to fulfill 
Its responsibilities adequately. They are outlined in Ten 
Fundamentals on page 17. 


FOR JULY, 1941 


| oe ee 1941 





*kk How effective is insurance advertising? Where 
does it stand in public interest ? A survey has been made 
of the relative degree of consumer interest in thirty-six 
types of products. See what most people like to read 
about in magazine advertising in Insurance Readership 
and Interest on page 21. 


*kk This month we carry interesting extracts from two 
annual reports, Report of Supervision on page 19 by the 
retiring president of the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners and the annual report of the 
general manager of the National Bureau of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters on page 27. The Future of 
Insurance Supervision, on page 31, by the new Illinois 
director of insurance, is a timely discussion of a subject 
of tremendous importance since it directly involves 
the welfare of one-half of our entire population and 
touches the future stability of trust funds aggregating 
$35,000,000,000. 


xxx Beating Competition, on page 25, outlines two 
questions every agent who pretends to be up to date 
and a real qualified insurance advisor should ask him- 
self. Another article designed to show the producer 
where and how to get more business is Credit and In- 
surance on page 49 which outlines how insurance has 
become not only the bulwark of credit, but an integral 
part of credit. Selling Tips is on page 39. 


*x*xk The managing director of the National Conserva- 
tion Bureau, predicting that we may be headed for an 
all-time high in traffic killings this year, emphasizes 
that keeping off-the-job accidents down to a minimum 
was never more important to the future of America 
than it is today in Off the Job on page 35. 


xxx Combination Auto Contract on page 38 outlines 
the revised standard provisions for full coverage auto- 
mobile policies brought about through the collaboration 
of the National Bureau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers, the National Automobile Underwriters Associa- 
tion and the American Mutual Alliance. 


**kk Our legal section this month includes The Judge 
Says on page 55 and Workmen’s Compensation Pre- 
sumptions and Inferences on page 57. 
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eae * National | caused by delays as * — 
:* Defense brings add- | aresult of such hazards. @ On the RE 4 
ed responsibility to insurance | “first line of defense,” the insurance agent protects ° . 
agents—that of defending | business and makes progress certain by waging war against 
American industry not only | countless hazards and risks. Vital industries depend on in- 
against all insurable physical | surance to aid in this program! @ Crum & Forster companies 
hazards, but against loss due | are doing just that—extending every means at their disposal 
to rising replacement costs | inan untiring effort to cooperate fully with agents and brokers 
ro in preventing loss and business interruption. 
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*ANY ins¥* 


Western Department 
844 Rush St. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Southwestern Dept, 
912 Commerce St, 
Dallas, Texas 


Pacific Department 
220 Bush St. 
San Francisco, Calif. 





PALS - - - 


When a boy goes fishing, he needs the right sort of pal 
with him. Today's sportsman and the modern vacationist 
needs Sports and Recreation Liability Insurance and a 
good Accident Policy. LOYALTY GROUP agents are 
‘ equipped to insure carefree vacations for their clients 
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FIREMEN'S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
The Girard Fire & Marine Insurance Company The Concordia Fire Insurance Co. of Milwaukee 
National-Ben Franklin Fire Insurance Company Royal Plate Glass & General Ins. Co. of Canade 
Pittsburgh Underwriters @ Keystone Underwriters The Metropolitan Casualty Ins. Co. of N. Y. 
Milwaukee Mechanics’ Insurance Company Commercial Casualty Insurance Company 
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Foreign Department 
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ADMITTED ASSETS 


INVESTMENT PRACTICES OF FIRE AND CASUALTY COMPANIES 


of two hundred and 

sixty insurance compa- 
nies operating in the fire 
and casualty fields reveals Cash 
that nearly every type of Bonds 
investment program has 
been followed in the selec- 
tion of assets. Some com- 
panies have concentrated on 


T: E accompanying study 


Railroad 


diversification, others on — acta lat 
appreciation, safety of prin- Insurance .............. 
cipal, liquidity or yield. EE ERS 
However, as a group the Sea ae 


companies have maintained 
a high degree of diversifica- 
tion and unusual liquidity 
in their invested assets. 

Real estate, including 
home office property, and 
mortgages amount to less than five per cent of admitted 
assets. With the exception of cash, agents’ balances 
and other miscellaneous assets (totaling about 18% in 
the fire field and 25% in the casualty) all other items 
represent invested assets in the form of bonds or stocks, 
usually listed securities. 

Although it is hard to generalize, because of the vary- 
ing programs followed by individual companies, there 
are certain fundamental differences between the invest- 
ment policies generally followed by fire and casualty 
companies. These differences may quite possibly have 
been influenced by the relative differences in financial 
position, the casualty companies having a generally 
smaller margin of assets over liabilities and, therefore, 
smaller capacity to absorb violent fluctuations in security 
values than the generally heavily capitalized fire insur- 
ance field. 


Fire Companies 


Most companies, for many years, have invested in 
stocks. Fire companies have been particularly active 
in this field and at the end of 1940 the one hundred 
and thirty-five companies included in this study had 
an average of 43% of their total admitted assets so in- 
vested as compared with 34% invested in bonds. In- 
cluded in the stock total are both common and pre- 
ferred issues along with substantial holdings of insur- 
ance stocks, the latter representing almost entirely 
stocks of affiliated companies (both fire and casualty) 
which companies in turn maintain investment portfolios 
which include large bondholdings. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF ADMITTED ASSETS 


Government ............ 
State and Municipal ..... 
Public Utility ........... 
Miscellaneous ........... 


Public Utility ........... 
Miscellaneous ........... 
- baer 
Real Estate and Mortgages... 
Agents’ Balances .......... 
| ne 


In general, the fire compa- 
nies have maintained a suf- 
ficient percentage of assets 
in so-called approved securi- 
ties to cover adequately out- 
standing liabilities and it is 


Stock Stock 
Fire Casualty 
1931 1940 1931 1940 
§.1 12.3 5.1 14.7 


o. .r oe yes a fact that actively traded 
as 47 6a <6 stocks are more liquid than 
7.7 34 WG 3.8 many classes of bonds, and 
as aa By pe liquidity is an important 
: : , element in view of the pos- 
10.8 13.5 19 49 sible need for cash in the 
45 29 2.7 19 event of a conflagration. 
8.1 3. 4.1 1.5 
96 68 5.5 4.2 . 
128 170 71 (92 Casualty Companies 
45.7 43.3 21.4 21.7 
49 44 86 3.9 The casualty companies 
58 49 12 8.6 as a group have pursued a 
3 67 23 «64S 


more conservative invest- 
ment policy with half of ad- 
mitted assets invested in bonds and only 22% in- 
vested in stocks. At the end of 1940 the one hundred 
and twenty-five casualty companies in this tabulation 
had invested 32% of assets in government bonds, nearly 
two-thirds of their bond portfolios. The casualty com- 
panies reported relatively larger cash and agents’ bal- 
ances than did the fire group, but in this respect it must 
be remembered that the casualty companies transact rela- 
tively more business in proportion to their size than do 
the fire companies. The casualty group had small insur- 
ance stockholdings and just under half of the stock port- 
folios was invested in miscellaneous or industrial issues, 
two-thirds of which were common. 


Investments and Liabilities 


In reviewing the exhibit showing the classification of 
admitted assets of the individual companies or in in- 
terpreting the investment practices of any company, one 
very important point should be kept in mind—the rela- 
tion of such investments to outstanding liabilities. A 
company may have a higher than average percentage of 
assets invested in real estate, in common stocks or in 
some other class of security yet may, in addition, main- 
tain as high a degree of diversification and even greater 
liquidity in relation to outstanding liabilities than an- 
other company with a more normal diversification of 
assets but larger liabilities. For this reason we have 
included additional columns in our detailed exhibit 
showing the amount of liabilities and their ratio to ad- 
mitted assets. 

{Continued on the next page) 








ADMITTED ASSETS—Continued 


The margin of assets over liabilities is very important 
in judging a company’s conservatism or lack of it in 
selecting investments. This is amply illustrated by the 
extreme fluctuations of the securities markets in recent 
years and the very wide and often rapid changes in 
surplus position. In fact fluctuations were so severe 
that beginning with December 31, 1931 the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners adopted vary- 
ing methods of averaging market quotations of stocks 
and did not return to the use of actual market quota- 
tions until December 31, 1934. Bonds amply secured 
and not in default have been carried for several years at 
amortized values. Specific details on the various valua- 
tion methods adopted during the above period are fully 
outlined in the introduction to Best’s Insurance Reports. 


Nine-Year Trend 


During 1932, based on annual statement figures as of 
December 31, 1931, we made a similar study of assets 
covering a representative group of companies in each 
field. About the same difference existed at the end of 
1931 between fire and casualty companies as exists 
today and each group maintained roughly about the 
same percentage of admitted assets in bonds and in 
stocks as was reported at the end of 1940, the 1931 
figures being based on security quotations as of June 30, 
1931. 

In interpreting the trends due consideration must be 
given to the violent fluctuations in market prices of 
stocks over the period. For instance, the 1931 ratios 
reflect June 30, 1931 market prices which based on 
Standard Statistics averages were about 118 as com- 
pared to 64.5 for December 31, 1931 and a low point of 
about 38 reached in June, 1932. Recovery and minor 
recession brought the same index to 82.5 at the end of 
1937 and it was not much higher at the end of 1940. 
However, all classes did not react or recover on this 
basis and the substantial reduction in railroad stocks, 
for instance, was due partly to depreciation and partly 
to actually smaller rail holdings. 


Principal Changes 


The principal change in each group over the nine- 
year period has been an increase in cash and U. S. Gov- 
ernment bondholdings made possible principally through 
the relative reduction in holdings of all other classes of 
bonds. The fire companies increased cash and govern- 
ment bonds from 12.4% to 32.3% while the casualty 
companies went a step further and increased cash and 
government bonds from 13.5% to 46.8% of admitted 
assets by the end of 1940. 

The same general trend was followed by the com- 
panies in their stockholdings, there being an increase in 
insurance and miscellaneous (mainly industrial) com- 
mon stocks and a decrease in bank, railroad and utility 
issues, the percentage of all stockholdings remaining 
approximately the same. 

The greater emphasis on liquidity and in general the 
trend toward lower interests rates through 1940 nat- 
urally affected yield. It also places both classes of 
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carriers in a position to enter other investment fields 
promising either higher yield or chances of appreciation 
as soon as business conditions warrant, maintaining jn 
the meantime adequate protection for policyholders, 


260 Companies 


The study of admitted assets covers 260 companies 
and has been classified into four groups, three covering 
fire companies and one devoted to stock casualty com- 
panies. The tabulation covering fire companies appears 
on pages 43 to 45 and that devoted to casualty com- 
panies on 46 and 47. 

The first fire group includes domestic stock fire com- 
panies, the second the United States branches of for- 
eign fire companies while the third is devoted to a 
special study of group enterprises with the inter-owner- 
ship of insurance stocks eliminated. 

This latter classification is clearly necessary in ana- 
lyzing the investment position of the fleet carriers which 
report very large holdings in stocks, primarily because 
ut investment in subsidiaries, when the subsidiaries in- 
vest almost wholly in bonds. 

All groups’ assets are segregated alike for the pur- 
pose of uniformity. To complete the tabulations there 
also appear the amount of total admitted assets and 
outstanding liabilities, both as of December 31, 1940, 
Assets generally reflect amortized values for bonds and 
actual market values for stocks. 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD 
JULY 


July 7 and 8—West Virginia Association of Insurance Agents’ An- 
nual Meeting. To be held at the Greenbrier Hotel, 
White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia. 

July 28 to 30—International Federation of Commercial Travelers 
Insurance Organizations’ Annual Meeting. To be 
held at the Hotel Mount Washington, Bretton 
Woods, New Hampshire. 

July 28 to 30—Federation of Insurance Counsels Annual Meeting, 
To be held at the Saranac Inn, Saranac, New York. 


AUGUST 


August I! and 12—Washington Association of Insurance Agents 
Annual Meeting. To be held in Tacoma, Wash- 
ington. 


August 14 and 15—Oregon Association of Insurance Agents’ An- 
nual Meeting. To be held at the Multnomah 
Hotel, Portland, Oregon. 


August 18 and 19—Montana Association of Insurance Agents’ An- 
nual Meeting. To be held in Billings, Montana. 


“FACTS AND FALLACIES 


Concerning the Analysis of Insurance 
Company Statements’’—in booklet form 


—available on request. Send for com- 
plimentary copy. 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 


75 Fulton Street New York, N. Y. 


BEST'S FIRE AND CASUALTY NEWS 
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REVISED HOLC CONTRACT 


the Stock Company Association 

and Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 
poration, which has been submitted 
to all State Insurance Departments, 
is being carefully studied by the 
supervising authorities. 

The new contract is divided into 
two parts, an insurance contract cov- 
ering the writing of insurance on 
properties upon which the H.O.L.C. 
holds mortgages and a supplemental 
agreement which specifically out- 
lines the services to be performed 
by the H.O.L.C. for which a cer- 
tain compensation will be paid by 
the Stock Company Association. In- 
stead of a flat 25% payment pro- 
vided under the old contract, the 
new agreement provides for such 
compensation monthly as may be 
agreed upon as reasonable for the 
services performed. 


Tie revised contract between 


Attorney General's Opinion 


The Attorney General of the 
State of New York, in an opinion, 
has stated that the new contract is 
not upon its face violative of the 
law and its legality depends upon 
whether the payments go beyond the 
scope of their apparent purpose. 
Louis H. Pink, Superintendent of 
Insurance of New York, in a mem- 
orandum issued following the At- 
torney General’s opinion, com- 
mented that the arrangement 
presents many possible complica- 
tions and it may prove to be detri- 
mental to the best interests of the 
insurance business in the future. In 
order to determine whether pay- 
ments are fair and proper the New 
York Insurance Department pro- 
poses to examine the operations 
under the contract after a six 
months’ period has expired. The 
cost of preventive work now carried 
on by the companies, Superintend- 
ent Pink points out, does not ex- 
ceed 5%. 

Superintendent Pink’s complete 
memorandum on this important 
topic follows: 
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“The agreement between the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 
and the Stock Company Association 
is not a new problem and has given 
serious concern to the Department 
for upwards of a year. The 1940 
contract provided for a 25% pay- 
ment out of the premiums to the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 
for fire prevention work and cleri- 
cal and managerial assistance. This 
contract does not affect properties 
which are owned by the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation but only 
those upon which it holds mort- 
gages and when the owner does not 
provide insurance of his own accord. 
The premiums amount to more than 
a million dollars a year. 

“When that contract was first 


‘ brought to our attention it seemed 


to us that the agreement was dis- 
criminatory and also violated the 
spirit, if not the letter, of the anti- 
rebate provisions of the law. But 
because a federal agency was in- 
volved we submitted the matter to 
the Attorney General for his con- 
sideration. He advised us that the 
contract was in violation of law. 


Compensation Monthly 


“The contract has since been 
amended. Instead of a 25% pay- 
ment it provides for such compensa- 
tion monthly as may be agreed upon 
as reasonable for the services per- 
formed. It has been divided into an 
insurance contract which, standing 
alone, is legal and presents no prob- 
lem, and a supplemental agreement 
which provides for the compensa- 
tion to the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation. In the new contract 
the services to be rendered by the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 
are specified in greater detail but 
are substantially the same. 

“The Attorney General has ad- 
vised us that the new contract is not 
upon its face violative of the law 
and that its legality depends upon 
whether the payments ‘go beyond 
the scope of their apparent pur- 


pose.” He suggests that ‘this ex- 
perience and the results of the oper- 
ations under these agreements will 
be the best guide in enabling you to 
determine whether in fact rebating 
or agency violations are presented.’ 


Possible Complications 


“While we have the opinion of the 
Attorney General that the agree- 
ment on its face is not violative of 
the law, we believe, as he has indi- 
cated, that the arrangement pre- 
sents many possible complications. 
In our opinion it may prove to be 
detrimental to the best interests of 
the insurance business in the future. 
If payments for services may be 
made to the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation which has an insurable 
interest in the properties, it stands 
to reason that similar agreements 
should be permitted with other large 
institutions having an _ inspection 
service to justify some arrangement 
of this nature. It would then be- 
come the duty of the Department to 
inquire into the facts of each ar- 
rangement and see that the compen- 
sation in each case is fair and rea- 
sonable and is not in fact in the 
nature of an inducement to secure 
the insurance. This makes a diffi- 
cult situation for the Department 
and opens the door to very serious 
abuses on the part of the companies 
and the larger insureds. 


Inspections Unnecessary 


“Then, too, the amount of pay- 
ment which was specified in the 
1940 agreement, while it may not be 
excessive when compared with the 
actual cost of operating the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation’s services 
is certainly more than the small 
policyholder can afford to pay for 
such services. It has been demon- 
strated by experience that it does 
not pay to make frequent inspec- 
tions and check-ups of small prop- 
erties where the premiums are very 

(Continued on the next page) 











| F we wanted to get real tone-y we could 
start this month's column with some blurb 


sit behind our 
Chinese teak desk, contemplating a long 





like—"As we imported 


and satisfying past .. ." But, we don't 
want to. In the first place you wouldn't 
read it and, if you did, you'd probably say, 
"Gee, the heat got him at last!’ Nope, 
that won't do at all. 


Or, we could use the good old reliable 
history angle and drool on about "way back 
when ...'" and try to amaze you with dates 
twenty, thirty, forty and fifty years ago. 
But, we won't do that either. You probably 
wouldn't be the least amazed and besides 
we've used that approach a couple of times 
this year. Sorry, but the M. E. (managing 
editor, of course) says no go. 


ON COMING OF AGE 


Of course, we could tell you about the 
World's Fair—but that closed last October. 
Or, explain why they'll only serve two Zom- 
bies to a customer, but if you've tried them 
you know and if you haven't, you don't 
care. Guess we'd better just stick to plain 
facts and forget all about history, glamour 
and beautiful thoughts. And do it quick 
before we run out of space. 


Wal, podner, to begin with you might be 
interested to know that our home office at 
75 Fulton Street, New York City, has be- 
come of age. That is, as the Best Building, 
it is now twenty-one years old. In 1920 we 
moved bag and baggage, papers and peri- 
odicals from 100 William Street and made 
this—after many alterations and improve- 
ments—our permanent home. 


ON 1941 EDITIONS 


Next item. The two new-comers to the 
long list of Best's Publications—BEST'S 
FIRE AND CASUALTY AGGREGATES AND 
AVERAGES and BEST'S VISUAL LIFE 
CHART—which blessed evented last year, 
are doing nicely (thank you!) and the 1941 
editions are husky and growing two-year- 
olds. The Aggregates, as you know, con- 
tains a complete history of the fire, marine, 
casualty and surety business—brought up 
to date. 


The Visual Chart presents the financial story 
of 177 recommended life insurance com- 
panies in the most graphic way—by pic- 
tures. Both books are extremely valuable 
in their respective fields and sales—both 
years—have justified our confidence in them. 
lf you'd like to know more about either 
book, just drop us a line, because what we 
feared has happened—we've run out of 
space! 
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"I've decided to try each policy a month and buy the one | feel the safest with.” 








HOLC Contract—Continued 

low. It does pay to do this in the 
case of large properties where sub- 
stantial savings can be made by fire 
prevention work. It would undoubt- 
edly be more in the interests of the 
owners of these small dwellings who 
pay the premiums, many of whom 
are in distress, tO receive a reduc- 
tion in rate of 25% than to con- 
tribute to the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation for services which are 
incidental to its mortgage activities, 
and would seem to have no substan- 
tial effect on the loss ratio. 

“An agreement of this nature is 
apt to cause general dissatisfaction 
when it becomes known and may 
lead to demands for rate reductions 
which may or may not be justified. 
In our previous decision we sug- 
gested a rating plan which would be 
applicable in the case of common 
ownership or control of a large 
number of properties which would 


give opportunity for reasonable re- 
ductions where the experience 
shows that it is proper. We still be- 
lieve that this or some other plan 
built along correct rating principles 
would be preferable to the contract 
which has been signed. 

“In order to carry out the At- 
torney General’s thought that the 
legality of the plan is largely a fac- 
tual matter we shall examine the 
operations under the contract after 
a six months’ period has expired. 
By that time it should be possible to 
know how the plan is being carried 
on and whether or not the payments 
are fair and proper. It probably 
would not be advisable at this time 
for the Department to fix any arbi- 
trary limit to the compensation paid 
to the Home Owners’ Loan Corpo- 
ration but it is only fair to at least 
point out that the cost of the pre- 
ventive work carried on by the com- 
panies does not exceed 5%.” 


BEST'S FIRE AND CASUALTY NEWS 
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FUNDAMENTALS 


fill its responsibilities adequately, 

there are certain fundamentals 
which must be followed by everyone 
in the business, and while the list 
might well be made much longer, 
there are at least these ten things 
which are on the “must” list today : 


1. Provide a thoroughly quali- 
fied, well trained organiza- 
tion of agents because they, 
insofar as the public is con- 
cerned, represent the business 
in its only direct point of con- 
tact with the public. 

2. So direct these agents that 
there will be no “smart” or 
“trick” sales effort used and 
also to see that adequate serv- 
ice is rendered to supplement 
the sales effort. 

3. Maintain all operations on a 
thoroughly up-to-the-minute 
basis, constantly seeking all 
possible improvements, liber- 
alizations and added features 
of public interest. 

4. Endeavor to provide the in- 
surance protection at the low- 
est cost consistent with safety, 
using research to uncover all 
possible avenues toward that 
end. 

5. Impress upon everyone con- 
nected with the company home 
office as well as the field, that 
every contact with the pub- 
lic, whether in investment de- 
partment, medical, routine 
correspondence, advertising, 
agency department and even 
elevator operation, is an im- 
portant public relations con- 
tact. 

6. Seek out the public attitude 
on all insurance practices and 
strive to do more of those 
things the public wants done 
and eliminate those things the 
public dislikes. 


| F the insurance business is to ful- 


FOR JULY, 1941 


7. Closely study the national 


economic and social trends 
and make certain the insur- 
ance practices are at all times 
in harmony with the public 
interests, keeping in mind, 
however, that proven safe- 
guards must not be sacrificed 
for temporary shifts of public 
attitude. 





8. Cooperate with the state su- 


pervision system toward the 
end of helping make it more 
effective and help eliminate 
any weakness which may pos- 
sibly exist. 


. It is essential to realize that 


the public must necessarily 
form its opinions not only 
from performance but also 
from what it understands; 


by HOLGAR J. JOHNSON 


President, Institute of Life Insurance 


that things which are obvious 
to insurance people may be 
totally unknown to the public ; 
and that the voice of the 
critic is sometimes louder than 
its true proportions only be- 
cause the other side of the 
story has not been told. 

10. Constantly tell and retell to 
the public the full facts about 
the business that will give 
them a sound understanding 
and appreciation of it and 
prevent misunderstandings 
and misconceptions; utilizing 
officials, home office personnel 
and agents, advertising, pub- 
licity, company literature and 
all printed matter—in short, 
every medium by which the 
public is contacted at any time. 


Obvious Only to Us 


These may seem obvious, but the 
truth is that the insurance business 
has not always kept these objectives 
clearly before it in the past. We have 
been far too inclined to believe that 
all the public knew all about insur- 
ance; that the fundamental truths 
were too obvious to need reiteration ; 
that public attitude was merely the 
result of those engaged in direct 
public contact. 

Insurance is today far from being 
properly understood by the public, 
especially as to their stake in the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Ten Fundamentals—Continued 


business; what are obvious truths 
to us are not only unknown to the 
public but in some cases difficult to 
comprehend when presented in the 
technical language of the business. 
Public relations are today the re- 
sponsibility and interest of everyone 
in any way connected with this busi- 
ness. 


Fundamentals Twisted 


Only recently we have seen some 
of the great fundamentals of life 
insurance, seemingly quite obvious, 
twisted and distorted in the critical 
presentation to the public by critics 
and investigators. How is the public 
to judge the merits of these criti- 
cisms, if they do not receive the true 
facts and interpretations—and re- 
peatedly so, for repetition is essen- 
tial if these truths are to register. 

Public attitude does not just hap- 
pen. It is created by what the public 
sees, hears, and experiences. It is 
intensified by events and repetition 
and the circumstances of the envi- 
ronment in which it came into being. 


Common Problems 


In the public mind there is no 
borderline between types of insur- 
ance, let alone department or sphere 
of activity within the business. In- 
surance companies and agents have 
common problems, many common 
objectives and common interests, and 
their paths are found to cross fre- 
quently in this matter of public re- 
lations. For example, in a survey 
of public attitude toward life insur- 
ance that was made not long ago, 
one question involving claim settle- 
ments brought a heavy percentage 
of answers which involved accident 
insurance and not life insurance. To 
these persons, a large percentage, 
insurance was just insurance and the 
strength or weakness of one com- 
pany or one agent or one type of 
activity applied to all insurance. 

For example, careless claim treat- 
ment by anyone in the field for any 
insurance company leaves a scar on 
public opinion that hurts all insur- 
ance. The same is true in the in- 
vestment field. Careless treatment 
of clients in this department, though 
totally removed from the insurance 
side of the business, leaves a degree 
of ill-will that rebounds against all 
insurance at some later date. 


Basic Program 


If everyone connected with insur- 
ance could undertake some such 
basic program as this just outlined, 
so that the millions of policyholders 
from coast to coast are constantly 
receiving cooperative, friendly, help- 
ful contacts and instructive, educa- 
tional facts about the business, the 
public relations difficulties of insur- 
ance would soon be solved. The 
public would quickly understand 
and appreciate the great social serv- 
ice this business renders, its high 
stewardship, both in home office and 
field, and its close correlation with 
democracy and the American way of 
seeking greater security and free- 
dom—the critics would, by force, be- 
come only constructive critics, which 
are always welcomed. This is some- 
thing in which each of us has a part 
to play and in which no one of us 
need wait for others to move for- 
ward. It is a progressive movement 
which will build up in effectiveness 
as we join. But each of us, in the in- 
terests of our own business and in 


HEALTH AND ACCIDENT 
UNDERWRITERS 
CONFERENCE 


T its annual convention held 

at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, early in June, the Health 
and Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference elected the. following as of- 
ficers for the next year. President; 
John M. Powell, president, Loyal 
Protective Life Insurance Com- 
pany ; first vice. president, F, B.“All- 
dredge, superintendent accidént de- 
partment, Occidental:Life Insurance 
Company of California; second vice 
president, E. J, Faulkner,,president, 
Woodmen Accident Company.; and 
secretary, E. G, Trimble,~Jr., as- 
sistant secretary, Employers. Rein- 
surance Corporation, W, G, Al- 
paugh, vice president and secretary 
of the Inter-Ocean Casualty Com- 
pany, was elected to the chairman- 
ship of the executive committee. 
Harold R. Gordon is executive sec- 
retary and treasurer. New members 
of the executive committee for three- 
year terms are Paul Clement, Min- 
nesota Commercial Men’s Associa- 
tion; Orville F. Davis, Illinois Bank- 
ers Life Insurance Company, and 
G. A. L’Estrange, Wisconsin Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company. 





the interest of future national se- 
curity and our fundamental institu- 
tions, has a very real responsibility 
to go to work at once on our share 
of this work. 


Preventable Losses 


Millions of man-hours of work 
now lost through preventable acci- 
dents and disease can be saved, step- 
ping up the production of the 
sinews of defense, by the application 
of care on the part of all American 
people during this period of national 
emergency. 

A healthier America is a stronger 
America and every citizen can con- 
tribute to a more vigorous defense 
effort by safeguarding his health 
through alertness against accidents, 
a periodic medical checkup and by 
following sound principles of nutri- 
tion, such as stressed at the recent 
government conference. 

Insurance agents can make an im- 
portant contribution to the defense 
effort by impressing these facts upon 
the people they come in contact with, 
for people will be careful if they are 
constantly impressed with the ur- 
gency for care. 


National Effort 


During the past 20 years, this na- 
tion has reduced its death rate from 
all causes by approximately 20 per 
cent, and much of this is due to 
personal effort in exerting greater 
care to prevent both accidents and 
disease, as well as the medical ad- 
vances and the benefits from an 
improved standard of living. 

If, during the coming year, the 
American people could be persuaded 
to exert special effort to prevent 
accidents and disease and if, 
through this concerted effort, we 
could in the one year reduce our 
national death rate just 10%, a feat 
which has been accomplished on rare 
occasions in the past, we could save 
140,000 lives in the coming year. 
The preservation of these lives alone 
would represent several billion of 
dollars in human economic values. 
In addition, we would save millions 
of hours of working time now lost 
through injuries and sickness, man- 
hours of production effort which our 
defense program can ill afford to 


lose. 


From an address before the annual Health and 
Accident Underwriters Conference. 
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REPORT OF SUPERVISION 


by JOHN C. BLACKALL, 


President, National Association Insurance Commissioners 


ITHIN a very few short 
Wes we have seen the sov- 

ereignties of fourteen na- 
tions destroyed; we have witnessed 
a tremendous loss of life; we have 
witnessed an incredible destruction 
of property; but the most tragic 
thing of all, we have beheld, in a 
great many instances, almost the 
elimination of human values. We 
have seen pass before our eyes the 
material evidences of a philosophy 
which destroys or ignores the dig- 
nity of man. 

Our minds are in an attitude of 
inquiry as to what the future holds 
for us. If this is true, it, naturally, 
flows therefrom that the impact on 
the industrial and economic life of 
our nation must be severe, and it is. 
Insurance has not escaped nor can 
It. 


Federal Activity 


The year that has just passed 
was marked by a much more pro- 
found participation by the United 
States Government on account of 
the Defense Program in the ordi- 
nary industrial and business activi- 
ties of life. We had in Hartford a 
discussion on the Home Owners 
Loan Corporation arrangement with 
the Stock Company Association and 
we have been wrestling a little with 
that problem and have had the hear- 
ing in New York, and now there 
has been laid before you a modifica- 
tion of the original contract. Since 
that time, in the casualty field, the 
Government, particularly through 
its war activities, has felt that 
going into the insurance market for 
coverages on liability in the casualty 
field, it probably should be con- 
sidered as something different than 
the ordinary customer. 

As a member of the bar, I must 
concede the strength of the Govern- 
ment’s position. There are a great 
many things in life which we may 
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not entirely agree with but which 
might be futile to oppose in these 
days in the light of the rapid changes 
that are going on every day. I as- 
sume that any discussion at this 
Convention along those lines must 
be tempered with an appreciation of 
the point of view of the man on 
whose shoulders suddenly and al- 





most out of a clear sky tremendous 
responsibilities have been placed be- 
cause our nation has at last been 
shocked into a sense of realism. 


TNEC Investigation 


The TNEC investigation of the 
life insurance field has been con- 
cluded. If we may use a legal anal- 
ogy, a sort of finding of facts has 
been made by the referees. Conclu- 
sions have been drawn and whether 
those conclusions are consistent with 
the facts or for the best interest of 
the business, as a whole, is some- 
thing on which at this time I do 
not presume to pass a final judg- 
ment. 


So much of the facts or conclu- 
sions as may have disclosed evi- 
dences of practices not consistent 
with ethics or with the dignity of 
the insurance business, no Commis- 
sioner of Insurance can quarrel with. 
So much of the conclusions as had 
to do with the activities of the state 
supervisory authorities may be di- 
vided into two classes. An implied 
criticism of certain duplication of 
efforts shows weaknesses in depart- 
mental corps. I suppose this is not 
astonishing. We live in a human 
world. So much of the conclusions 
on state supervision as had the air 
of being nice to us, I suppose we can 
accept without taking a bow. On 
the whole, life insurance is not un- 
mindful of its responsibilities. 


Financial Auto Business 


To the problem of fire, theft and 
collision lines in the financed auto- 
mobile business, we now have a 
tendency for the finance companies 
or the seller of the cars to provide 
also an accident policy, possibly bail 
bond service and, in any event, a 
widening of the coverage. Insofar 
as this may help the assured, I 
imagine we should not be antago- 
nistic to it; insofar as it might give 
to the unscrupulous finance company 
an additional nail on which to hang 
further charges for financing an 
automobile, we should be on our 
guard against it. 

Then too, we must learn from 
the present suggestion if it is one 
step to life insurance coverage. It 
must be remembered that although 
the assured may benefit by these 
coverages, the ostensible purpose of 
them is very selfish and very defi- 
nite ; namely, that the creditor should 
eliminate the risk of his loss leaving 
the debtor where the old common 
law judges used to leave him, with 
the main obligation to pay his debt. 

(Continued on the next page) 








Report of Supervision—Continued 
Hospitalization Coverage 


The tremendous popularity of 
hospitalization coverages, both in 
individual policies and in groups, 
whether by stock or mutual com- 
panies or by non-profit organiza- 
tions, has been not only significant 
but almost a phenomenal develop- 
ment in the insurance field which, 
one might say, occurred under the 
eyes of but almost unseen by shrewd 
casualty underwriters. 


Competition in this class of busi- 
ness has produced the usual cutting 
of rates which brings on the usual 
shrinkage of reserves which brings 
on the usual resistance of claims. I 
suggest definitely that this merits 
your very serious consideration. I 
do not say that it is applicable to all 
underwriters but those underwriters 
who are sound and ethical in their 
practice, naturally, suffer because 
the ordinary public quite often does 
not see the distinctions which are 
familiar to you and me in our every- 
day life. 
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Special Problems 


The calling of so many of our 
young men into the Service, which 
now is over one million two hundred 
thousand and may exceed two million 
by the fall of the year, naturally, 
poses a question for the life insur- 
ance field; both as to war riders and 
as to sources of new business. Even 
were not war imminent, it would be 
problem enough ; but with the future 
so uncertain, we must not snatch the 
future from the lap of time in vol- 
unteering our advices to the life 
underwriters but we, at least, should 
indicate to them that it gives us as 
much concern as it gives them. 

The competition in the fire field 
remains keen and I am satisfied that 
for the time being, there is sufficient 
capital in that business to handle the 
direct writing. Whether this is true 
in view of the international situation 
as regards reinsurance is a matter 
on which my mind is a little in 
doubt. Casualty business could 
stand some more capital but it still 
in my opinion, offers evidences of 
almost unlimited expansion. 


Low Interest Rates 


In the life field, the real estate 
situation has very definitely im 
proved but the investment picture 
ultimately has not been clarified. To 
me, the most significant address a 
the Life Executives meeting in New 
York was that of the Honorable 
Jesse Jones, Chairman of the Re 
construction Finance Corporation 
which, in substance, was that the 
days of low interest rates are prob- 
ably with us for a substantial period 
of time. 

As I interpret the policy of our 
Federal Government, it will be to 
absorb as much as possible of the 
budget for the ordinary running of 
the Government out of taxation, and 
at least for the present, to handle 
the Defense Program by borrowing 
As in other wars and particularly 
in the World War, the insurance 
companies never hesitated to inves 
the funds of their policyholders i 
prime Government financing. That 
will, no doubt, be true at this time 
except that we all hope that in the 
stress of the emergency, thrift and 
economy and the return of a fail 
day’s work for wages received wil 
have not been entirely forgotten 3 
still being among the homely virtues 
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have been, in reviewing a study 

made by Daniel Starch into the 
degree of broad public interest mani- 
fested towards advertising of differ- 
ent classes of product. Any seasoned 
salesman and advertising man knows 
that numerical estimates of so-called 
“readership” are by no means a final 
bench-mark of the effectiveness of 
advertising. That an advertisement 
is known to have been seen, and to 
have been relatively well-read by the 
potential literate total of the circu- 
lation, does not prove that that ad- 
vertisement sold more of the product 
than, say, another advertisement 
which was not seen or read by so 
many “people. I should add that 
neither Dr. Starch, nor any other 
expert, claims any such finite appli- 
cation for any estimate of reader- 
ship. 


Y tas may be interested, as I 


Readership Ratings 


But readership ratings are broad 
and helpful indicators of what the 
public likes to glance at, read, and 
recall, in advertising. And certainly 
it is sensible to assume that unless 
an advertisement is seen and read 
and remembered, it stands a poorer 
chance of moving goods. 

This particular study attempted 
to measure in a broad way the rela- 
tive degree of consumer interest in 
many and varied types of product. 
Out of it came confirmation of a 
natural assumption which we all 
share: that some types of product 
are in themselves more interesting 
to read about than others, in the 
mass public mind. Starch measured 
the readership of a great many ad- 
vertisements of products in 36 dif- 
ferent classifications, over a period 
of several years, in a lot of maga- 
zines, 

Since we’re concerned with the 
selling of insurance, I think you may 
find self-interest in the relative posi- 
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READERSHIP 


tion of the inherent public-interest 
in insurance among these 36 classi- 
fications. It’s so easy to assume, 
sadly, that our product is a little 
tougher to sell than the next fel- 
low’s, that we ought not to stitch 
up alibis, nor rouse false hopes, until 
we know where our product stands 





in the curiosity, possessive desire, 
emotion, reason or other thought- 
process of the average reader of the 
average national magazine. 
Where does insurance stand ? 
Two broad classes of insurance 
were measured: 


1. Accident and life 
2. Fire 


Of the 36 classifications, accident 
and life insurance ranked number 
11; fire insurance ranked number 


23. 


INTEREST 


by PAUL HOLLISTER 


Vice-President, 
J. Stirling Getchell, Inc. 


In other words, the advertising of 
ten classes of product seems to be 
more interesting to the public than 
the advertising of accident and life 
insurance, 


The First Ten 


What are these ten classifications 
more interesting than accident and 
life? Starch says they are: 


. Chewing gum 

. Motion pictures 

. Cigarettes 

Dentifrices 

Meats 

. Package and laundry soap 
Travel 

. Heating devices 

. Men’s shoes 

10. Shaving supplies 


That’s what most people like to 
read about in magazine advertising, 
evidently, before they want to read 
about accident or life. It paints a 
very odd picture of us consumers, 
insofar as it reflects our emotional 
priorities. I don’t think we dare 
conclude that the average citizen, if 
you psychoanalyzed him, would 
quite say to you something like this: 

“Well, I tell you. First thing I 
want is a stick of gum. I want that 
above everything else. Then I want 
to take in a movie. Then I'll light 
a cigarette. Then I'll brush my 
teeth. Then I'll fry a steak. Then 
I'll do a little laundry. Then I guess 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Insurance Readership—Continued 


I’m ready to take that trip, and then 
get a new heater for the house. 
When that’s all arranged, I need a 
pair of men’s shoes, and then I guess 
I’ll shave. Now it’s okay to talk to 
me about accident and life insurance 
. .. as a matter of fact, I’d rather 
hear about that than 25 other things 
I can think of.” 

I repeat: the findings probably 
don’t justify our constructing a pic- 
ture of consumer wants in that order 
—but just the same this is a fair 
tabulation of a very large number 
of recorded reading habits over a 
wide area and a long period. 


The Following Twelve 


If the accident-and-life boys feel 
handicapped by the apparent greater 
reading-interest in those “first ten” 
topics, let them be encouraged by 
the record that accident and life, 
though eleventh in place, is ahead 
of: 


12. Toilet soaps 

13. Men’s clothing 

14. Face powder 

15. Radio sets 

16. Silver plate 

17. Liquor 

18. Women’s shoes 

19. Cereals 

20. Gasoline 

21. Automobiles 

22. Kitchen cleansers 
—and— 

23. Fire insurance 


The rankings I have cited so far 
are based on the totals of those who 
saw the advertisements. So I have 
used the words “readership” and 
“interest” to mean not actual read- 
ing, but recollection of having seen 
the advertisement—a safe starting 
point because an advertisement can’t 
be read until it has been seen. Ac- 
tual record of reading the details of 
the offers made for these classifica- 
tions of product reveals quite a 
different sequence of apparent public 
interest. 


Reader Interest 


Movies, for instance, rank highest 
—nearly twice as high as the next 
type of product. Second place goes 
to laundry soap. Third, to cig- 
arettes. Fourth, to travel—and fifth 


22 


—as to interest in “reading most” 
of the advertisement—to accident 
and life insurance. 

In other words, accident and life, 
as a topic worth reading about after 
you've got into the advertisement, is 
apparently pretty attractive—for it 
jumps up from place 11 to place 5. 

And fire is interesting, too—after 
the reader has got into the adver- 
tisement, for it jumps from a “seen” 
ranking way down at 23, up to a 
“read most” ranking in ninth place, 
out of the 36. 





GOOD SHOWMANSHIP 


| peewee is a mistaken impression that show- 
manship is always blatant and circusy. 
That this is 97% untrue is proven by the fact 
that of the American amusement dollar only 
3¢ goes to the circus and 97¢ goes to other 
types of shows such as radio, stage, screen 
and sports. It is to these shows that we 
must look for the formula of good show- 
manship if we are going to apply such a 
formula in our daily selling. The common 
denominator of all great shows is the part 
that the audience plays in making itself the 
hero. The average man falls in love with 
himself at a very early age and it is usually 
the beginning of a life-long romance. Don't 
ever do anything to tamper with this lovely 
self-affection because from it springs the 
mood to spend and that mood is indis- 
pensable to the getting of an order. Any 
child of ten knows that when pop is in a bad 
mood, you don't ask for a penny for a piece 
of candy—yet how often we try to get not 
pennies but dollars from prospects when they 
are in a bad mood—or worse yet, we put 
them in a bad mood by arguing with 
them.—Zenn Kaufman. 





Two Inferences 


Now I’m not prepared to say, 
either, that because a lot of maga- 
zine readers expressed those degrees 
of curiosity and interest in all forms 
of insurance, it is because the human 
animal is built that way. How far 
the magazine reader is a norm I 
don’t know. 

But I do infer from this study 
one of two things: either the human 
animal is just naturally and funda- 
mentally receptive to the idea of in- 
surance, or else the accident and life 
people, and to a lesser degree the 
fire people, have told such interest- 
ing stories that they’ve provided the 
reader with a lot better printed in- 
struction, and/or entertainment, 
than many other types of advertiser. 
You can take your choice between 
the chicken and the egg. 


A Suspicion 


My own suspicion (and don’t ask 
me to rationalize that chewing gum, 
please) is just this: that there is jin 
the story to be advertised in alj 
forms of insurance a powerful ele. 
ment of basic human interest. If jt 
be true, as some philosopher put it, 
that the first human limitation js 


fear, and if it be true that the human | 


animal doesn’t like limitation, then | 
think it safe to conclude that insur- 
ance is a sort of shield protecting 
the human animal from fear of some 
measure of the unexpected or ex- 
pected. Or, if you please, insurance 
hedges every man’s bet against fate, 


And my further and humble sus- 
picion is that the insurance indus- 
try, particularly in the casualty field, 
hasn't begun to make its topic as 
interesting as the human (revealed 
in the foregoing study) wants the 
industry to make it. 


Merchandising Principles 


There seems to be no reason why 
the sale of the commodity called in- 
surance should be exempt from the 
application of the simple merchan- 
dising principles which insurance 
men see operating about them wher- 
ever they step out of character as 
insurance men, and into their con- 
sumer-clothes and into a retail store. 
The principle of having enough 
styles and sizes and colors to fit the 
whole sector of possible consumer 
demand. The principle of having a 
balanced stock of attractive items at 
each competitive price level. The 
principle of pricing low for volume. 
The principle of turn-over and 
mark-down of slow-moving goods 
The principle of courteous con 
sumer-treatment and clean service— 
a principle already perfected by i 
surance salesmen to a degree prob- 
ably more refined than in any other 
branch of retail selling. The prin- 
ciple of display of everything you 
have to offer within reach of the 
customer’s own verifying eyes and 
fingers. 


All these principles control the 
balanced operation known as met- 
chandising, whether the commodity 
be a motor car, a piano, a face creat 
or a Fuller brush—these and many 
more as obvious to you all every 
time you go shopping. There is ™ 
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reason to excuse the sale of insur- 
ance from regulation by merchandis- 
ing principles. 


Conditioning 


But remember this: most retail 
merchandising is done against a 
background of pretty widespread 
and accepted “conditioning” of the 
public mind to want the type of ar- 
ticle offered. You don’t have to do 
a survey to know that most people 
want shoes and meat and gum and 
movies—and you don’t have to 
psychoanalyze them to know why 
they want those things. But when 
you find a public less conscious of 
the need for a certain specialty than 
it is for one of these obviously 
wanted staples, you say naturally: 
“Maybe if we had a wider and more 
basic public education into the need 
for insurance, we could apply more 
retail-merchandising principles at a 
lower cost.” 

You can’t take an insurance policy 
out on the road, with a proud father 
at the wheel crying: “Sold the 
horse!” and a tonneau filled with the 
smiling wife and kiddies, and let the 
policy demonstrate itself—as the 
automobile did—to create an irre- 
sistible background of mass demand 
against which to merchandise colors 
and sizes and prices and trade-ins. 
You can’t—or can you? Why is it 
that so many people are so com- 
pletely unaware of an essential crav- 
ing for insurance? Why is it that 
so few people out of any given 
hundred can define simply the prin- 
ciple of insurance? Why is it that 
the query “. . . and was there any 
insurance?” is always put after the 
casualty has occurred. 


Display Advertising 


It may be one day that we shall 
see, in retail stores, or super-mar- 
kets, or specialty shops, a depart- 
ment labeled “Insurance”—and an 
assortment-display of policies, bene- 
fits and terms like the assortment- 
display of a notions department—so 
that the consumer, with what he 
knows from acquired background 
about insurance, can wait on him- 
self. A lot stranger developments 
than that have taken place before 
our eyes in retailing. Look what 
happened to the corner drug store. 


Of course, to set up such a de- 
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partment today would be to display 
just so much occult paper. But is 
there any reason why there should 
not be a completely fascinating mu- 
seum, open to the public, for the 
simple, case-history demonstration 
of what insurance is and does, and 
why it is essential? Is there any 
reason why the office of any indi- 
vidual company, broker or agent 
shouldn’t display what it has to offer 
in terms the consumer can grasp, fit 
himself into, want, and pay money 
for—as he does for every other 
commodity or service he thinks he 
wants ? 

There seems to me to be no good 
reason. 


Excuses 


There are excuses, to be sure. In- 
surance has been made so complex 
that the mass mind has run from its 
confusion. I have a sub-mass mind, 
and I have practically supported the 
insurance industry in my time, and 
I know what I am not talking about. 
Next, insurance has been so com- 
petitive in its assurance that the 
prospect is dealing with the only fair 
company on earth, that the prospect 
has often been oversold on integrity 
and undersold on performance. 

The motor car industry couldn’t 
have achieved its current volume 
without a great deal of sound, steady 
background-building which trans- 
lated into a solid national want. The 
average retailer depends on the 
manufacturing industry to educate 
the public to this specialized want, 
because the average retailer hasn’t 
enough money to educate his local 
market to a new and complex 
specialty. 


Advertising 


Of course, in undertaking the re- 
education of the public on insurance 
—that is, in trying to build the back- 
ground of maximum understanding 
and acceptance against which far 
greater individual retail sales can be 
made—let me warn you that Great 
Educational Propaganda Campaigns 
have rarely succeeded in the past. 
The conspicuous exceptions point the 
way to long-range combined effort. 

Advertising can perform miracu- 
lous social services if it is let. 
The errors of association-campaigns 
are glaring. Premature, short-lived, 


short-range planning, desertion by 
key members, competitive suspicion, 
and a hundred other headaches write 
a very clear story of how not to try 
to educate the public to something 
the public should want very much. 

But the record of failure in other 
fields does not exempt the insurance 
industry from considering a pro- 
gram of long-range education which 
should prove, for the future of the 
industry, itself the soundest possible 
type of insurance. The public, as we 
have seen, is interested in insurance. 
We have also seen that it is nowhere 
near interested enough. It will 
always want to know more. It is 
begging for clearer information. 
What it learns is up to insurance 
people themselves. 

Advertising simply happens to be 
the cheapest instrument of mass 
communication which the industry 
can buy. There is considerable 
economy for all in a joint effort. No 
one company can expect so great a 
lion’s share from a major educa- 
tional effort that he can justify the 
high cost of it alone. 


The Public 


But there’s the public : oversold on 
the complexity of insurance, and 
under-insured. That mass of na- 
tional income is your new frontier. 
The fraction of it you attract around 
behind the security of your protec- 
tive shield is pretty much yours to 
dictate. For the American public is 
incurably “open to buy” any useful 
commodity, if the buying process 
and the probable performance of the 
product are made simple and clear. 
The American public is in possession 
of a real purchasing power today 
that compares very favorably with 
any such power in its history. 

If it were conceivable that the in- 
dustry could establish a new record 
in solidarity, and could undertake 
such a program, the instrument of 
communication known as advertising 
would deliver its message far, wide, 
and cheap, as it has the message 
concerning those other commodities 
which are more and less interesting 
than insurance. But in formulating 
such a program, it would be well to 
understand that the public is increas- 
ingly interested in shopping for it- 
self, likes simple and obvious and 
uncomplicated reasons-why. 


From an address before the Insurance Advertising 
Conference. 
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VERY agent who pretends to be 

up-to-date and a real qualified in- 

surance advisor should ask him- 
self the following questions : 

1. Am I ahead of my competitors 
in offering to my assured the oppor- 
tunity to purchase some new form of 
insurance, or do I delay in adopting 
new methods until I have lost much 
of my business on renewal and lost 
the opportunity to get new business 
because my competitors have sold 
the “cream of the crop’’? 

2. Am I still using that “Eenie 
Meenie Minie Moe” method of sell- 
ing? Do I go to a risk and pick and 
choose for my assured? Do I pick 
for an assured O. L. & T. coverage 
only to find that “Meenie” comes up 
when an uninsured elevator falls? 
How much better it would be to tell 
an assured that he is covered for all 
liability for bodily injury and prop- 
erty damage caused by accident, sub- 
ject to a few exclusions, and let him 
take the responsibility for the elimi- 
nation of any optional coverages. 

Letters from agents in all parts of 
the country who have been out sell- 
ing the new Comprehensive Liability 
policy bring out four definite reasons 
why agents should become enthusi- 
astic about the sale of Comprehen- 
sive Liability : 


Increases Old Business 


1. It helps you to improve and to 
hold the insurance now written for 
your assureds. Without doubt every 
agent should always try to offer his 
present assured any improvement 
which betters the coverage his 
assured is now carrying. Of course, 
if he does not offer his assured the 
best and most up-to-date he is going 
to find himself vulnerable to his 
competitor who explains the new 
features to his assured. Many agents 
have found after completing the 
questionnaire a surprising number 
of exposures which have not been 
clearly pointed out. 

For example, an agent in Illinois 
went to an assured and presented the 
benefits of the new Comprehensive 
Liability policy. Our agent writes: 
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COMPETITION 


“Upon explaining this new contract, 
my assured quickly grasped the im- 
portance of a complete program of 
liability insurance and we secured an 
order for all the coverages afforded 
by the Comprehensive Automobile 
and General Liability policy. The 
total premium developed was $1,651 
against the previous premium of 
$276. In other words, I enjoyed a 
premium and commission increase of 


over 400%.” 
Secures New Business 


2. The Comprehensive policy 
offers a fine medium for securing 
business now carried by your com- 
petitors. We received a letter from 
an agent in Philadelphia, who wrote 
as follows: “I solicited a risk for 
which I was only carrying Products’ 
Liability for a $184 premium. The 
balance of his insurance including 
automobile was written by two 
mutual companies, each paying sub- 
stantial dividends. After getting 
permission to fill out the question- 





by FRANCIS W. POTTER 


Field Supervisor, 
The Aetna Casualty & Surety Co. 


naire for Comprehensive Liability, I 
submitted an over-all rate quotation 
and wrote a single Comprehensive 
policy for $977 including Manufac- 
turers’, Teams and Elevator B.I. & 
P.D., picked up at expiration from 
one mutual, and the owned cars and 
non-ownership, picked up from the 
other mutual company which wrote 
only automobile insurance. There is 
no question in my mind that being 
able to present an ‘All-in-One’ Com- 
prehensive policy including every 
liability exposure for my assured 
enabled me to get this business.” 


Typical Example 


A mid-western agent writes : 

“When the Comprehensive policy 
was announced I sat down with the 
officers of a large firm in my city, 
from which I had not been able 
previously to get business. After 
talking the advantages of the Com- 
prehensive policy I convinced them 
of the advisability of transferring 
the liability coverages that they were 
now carrying to our company and 
sold them in addition Products’ B.I. 
& P.D., Manufacturers’ P.D., Con- 
tractual B.I. & P.D. and Owners’ 
Protective. The differences between 
the Comprehensive Automobile pol- 
icy and single automobile policies 
helped me also. 

“The total premiums will be 
around $1200 for the Comprehensive 
Automobile, and $1400 for the Com- 
prehensive General. In addition I 
expect to write the Compensation at 
expiration for about $3500. It is my 
firm belief if it had not been for the 
approach that Comprehensive Lia- 
bility gave me, I would never have 
written this business.” 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Beating Competition—Continued 


3. Another advantage to the sale 
of Comprehensive Liability is that 
the idea of complete coverage ap- 
peals to the public and to the insur- 
ance buyer. We have received a 
letter from a Pittsburgh agent who 
says: “In every case, the idea of 
Comprehensive Liability has ap- 
pealed definitely to the prospect. 
Moreover, in every instance, there 
has been a decided lack in his present 
coverage ; by that I mean loopholes 
in existing insurance that could 
result in a very serious loss.” 

An agent from Newark writes as 
follows: “I solicited a risk for Com- 
prehensive, and my prospect asked 
his own agent what he thought of the 
Comprehensive idea. His agent 
‘pooh poohed’ the idea of Compre- 
hensive and did his best to sell the 
assured the idea that it was all amiss. 
The agent did nothing about making 
a proposal. I followed up my first 
visit, got permission to fill out the 
questionnaire, and this week received 
an order for Comprehensive with a 
deposit premium of $300. The as- 
sured is cancelling his present lia- 
bility policy with his present agent 
even though this policy was dated in 
December, 1940 and will have to be 
cancelled short rate.” 


4. On March 31, new minimum 
premium rules were adopted which 
have greatly added to the sales ad- 
vantages of Comprehensive General 
and Comprehensive Automobile Lia- 
bility Insurance. 

The Comprehensive General Lia- 
bility Policy minimum premium 
rules are effective in all states, except 
N. Y., La. and the Pacific Coast 
territory. 

The Comprehensive Automobile 
Liability minimum premium rules 
are effective in all states except New 
Hampshire, New York, North Caro- 
lina, Louisiana, Oklahoma and the 
Pacific Coast territory (not available 
in Mass., Texas, Va. and W. Va.). 


a. General Liability 


The annual minimum premiums 
for comprehensive coverage shall be 
$10 bodily injury and $5 property 
damage, standard limits (three times 
these amounts, without discount, for 
a three year policy). 

The aggregate annual bodily in- 
jury premiums for the policy shall be 
not less than a minimum premium of 
$100 bodily injury, standard limits 
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(three times this amount, without 
discount, for a three year policy). 
These minimum premiums are not 
subject to experience rating. 
The effect of this change is to 
eliminate the property damage min- 
imum premium of $50. 


b. Automobile 


The minimum premium for com- 
prehensive coverage shall be $10 
bodily injury and $5 property dam- 
age, standard limits (three times 
these amounts for a three year pol- 
icy ), not subject to experience rating 
modifications. 

The aggregate annual bodily in- 
jury premiums for the policy shall 
be not less than a minimum premium 
of $100, bodily injury, standard 
limits (three times this amount for 
a three year policy), not subject to 
experience rating. 

The effect of this change is to 
eliminate the “five times the manual 
rates for a Light Class 4 or 5 auto- 
mobile, etc.” and to eliminate the 
property damage minimum premium 


of $50. 


c. Automobile and General Lia- 
bility 

When comprehensive automobile 
and general liability insurance are 
afforded concurrently in the same 
company by means of either com- 
bination or separate policies, the 
minimum premium for such insur- 
ance combined shall be $200 bodily 
injury, standard limits (three times 
this amount, without discount, for 
a three year policy), not subject to 
experience rating. 
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The effect of this change is to 
establish a combined automobile and 
general liability Bodily Injury mini- 
mum premium of $200 in place of 
the separate $100 minimum pre- 
miums, when both kinds of com- 
prehensive insurance are carried 
concurrently by one company. For 
example, if a risk develops a pre- 
mium of $130 for Comprehensive 
Automobile and $70 for Comprehen- 
sive General, then it would qualify 
under this rule. 


Opens a New Field 


By reducing the minimums, a new 
field has been opened up for the sale 
of Comprehensive Liability Insur- 
ance because even in the smaller 
towns and cities, there will be a large 
number of risks which will qualify 
under the new minimum premium 
rules. We suggest that every agent 
go over his list of present assureds 
to see if they will not qualify and 
after he has done this to see what 
other new risks can be solicited 
using Comprehensive Liability as an 
entree. 

It is evident that Comprehensive 
Liability Insurance possesses ‘many 
and definite sales advantages. One 
of the greatest of these is the con- 
fidence that comes to a Comprehen- 
sive Liability policyholder that all 
dangerous gaps in his coverage have 
been eliminated. Unknown and un- 
foreseen hazards cannot always be 
determined, even by a careful survey. 
A loss may arise from the least 
anticipated source and it has prob- 
ably been the unhappy experience of 
any agent who has been in the insur- 
ance business any great length of 
time to have a case where a client 
experienced an uninsured loss. 

All agents honestly and sincerely 
try to deliver to an assured the 
coverage that he needs and now, for 
the first time in insurance history, 
Comprehensive Liability Insurance 
makes it possible for the assured, the 
agent and the company to rest secure 
in the knowledge that a schedule ot 
protection has been arranged to 
cover all eventualities, foreseen and 
unforeseen. 

Remember, Comprehensive Lia- 
bility Insurance is like electricity in 
your home. It is always there when 
you need it, but you only pay for 
what you use! 


From an article in Aetna-izer. 
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NATIONAL BUREAU REPORT 


insurance field was noted es- 

pecially for the progress that was 
made in bringing coverages in line 
with modern conditions and fitting 
both coverages and rates more ef- 
fectively than ever to the insuring 
public’s needs in a time of great 
stress and rapid change, William 
Leslie, general manager of the 
National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters, announced in 
his annual report. 

“Over the year rates have been re- 
vised in the light of the most recent 
experience,” Mr. Leslie reports. 
“In some cases higher rates were 
necessary, but on the whole the rate 
trend generally was downward—so 
much so that this year may be con- 
sidered another year of lower insur- 
ance costs. Responsive to public de- 
mand and in order to meet new con- 
ditions with sound insurance, new 
policy forms were prepared for a 
number of lines. At the same time 
existing coverages were substantially 
improved. Without exception these 
changes afforded broader coverages, 
in most instances at no additional 
cost to the insured. 


Tiss: year of 1940 in the casualty 


Retrospective Rating 


Throughout the year, Mr. Leslie 
continued, the National Bureau con- 
tinued to maintain close contact with 
the rate-making organizations in the 
field of workmen’s compensation 
insurance and to confer with stock 
company members of committees of 
these organizations in the develop- 
ment of rates and rating programs. 
The Bureau also continued its ef- 
forts to extend the Retrospective 
Rating Plan to additional states and 
last December the plan became ef- 
fective in Arkansas, concurrently 
with that state’s new compensation 
law. On the other hand, New Mex- 
ico discontinued the plan in March, 
1940, so that the end of the year 
found the plan effective in 31 states, 
the District of Columbia and Hawaii. 
_ On the subject of comprehensive 
liability insurance, Mr. Leslie indi- 
cated that while the writing of such 
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insurance had been authorized in 
1939, the Bureau staff and various 
committees devoted a tremendous 
amount of time and effort through- 
out the current year to the develop- 
ment of manual rules and policy 
forms to simplify and standardize 
this form of coverage. The im- 
portance of this undertaking cannot 
be overstressed, even though the 
newness of the resulting program 
makes extended comment premature, 
he said. 


New Commercial Car Class 


In the automobile field, after the 
intense activity in 1938 and 1939 
which culminated in the National 
Bureau companies introducing the 
Safe Driver Reward Plan and Pri- 





WILLIAM LESLIE 


vate Passenger Classification Plan, 
the primary effort in 1940 centered 
on the rating of commercial auto- 
mobiles. Accordingly, in March, 
1940, the National Bureau an- 
nounced for the great majority of 
states a revised system of classifying 
commercial cars, which included a 
new classification designated Class 


5 to which preferred commercial 
business classes were assigned. 

This new classification resulted 
from the study of the commercial 
car experience by business and in- 
dustry groups. It comprises about 
three-quarters of the commercial 
automobiles formerly in Class 4, in- 
cluding the better risks such as de- 
partment stores, retail merchants, 
public utilities, and manufacturers, 
for which the experience warranted 
a reduction in rate of approximately 
15% below the previously existing 
Class 4 rates. Class 5 represents, 
Mr. Leslie said, merely an extension 
of the principle that the hazard of 
operation varies not only with the 
amount of use but also with the kind 
of use of the automobile, a principle 
that has been recognized for many 
years in the rating of commercial 
automobiles. The introduction of this 
class, together with numerous terri- 
torial rate changes, resulted in the 
combined bodily injury and prop- 
erty damage rate level being reduced 
about 9% per cent. 


Financial Responsibility Laws 


Mr. Leslie observed that during 
1940 amendments to the Financial 
Responsibility Laws of Hawaii, 
New York, Rhode Island and Vir- 
ginia were enacted, while changes 
were made in the administrative 
procedure under the existing finan- 
cial responsibility laws of Maine, 
New Hampshire and Vermont. 
Compulsory laws applicable to pub- 
lic carriers were enacted in Alabama 
and Wisconsin, while amendments 
to existing compulsory laws were 
enacted in Arkansas, Kentucky, New 
York, Virginia, West Virginia and 
Wisconsin. In addition, changes in 
the administrative procedure were 
made in 11 states. Sections of the 
digests of the compulsory laws were 
revised and brought up to date as of 
November 30, 1940 in Alabama, 
Arizona, Arkansas, Georgia, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maine, Minnesota, Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri, New York, North 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Bureau Report—Continued 


Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, South Dakota, Utah, Virginia, 
Washington and West Virginia. 
The year witnessed comparatively 
few important changes in the rule 
section of the automobile manual. 
Rates for funeral cars and the zone 
rates for long haul trucking risks 
were reduced. There was also es- 
tablished a new intermediate class 
for trucking risks operating between 
50 and 100 miles. School bus rates 


were again reduced. The automobile 
medical payment coverage, originally 
announced in 1939, was incorporated 
in the manual. Most of the other 
rule changes were effected to main- 
tain consistency between manual 
rules and improvements in cover- 
ages. 


Basic Automobile Policy 


The second revision of the stand- 
ard provisions for the basic auto- 
mobile policy was announced last 
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May and in some respects the coy 
erage under the policy was broad. 
ened. In September, the schedule 
liability form of policy was an- 
nounced, thus making available in 
one contract coverage for owned 
automobiles, hired automobiles, in- 
cluding independent contractors, and 
non-ownership liability. The form 
was so drafted that it may be used 
to provide one or any combination 
of these coverages by the simple 
expedient of premium entry oppo- 
site those coverages which the policy 
is to provide. Mr. Leslie expressed 
a belief that the schedule policy 
form will appeal especially to busi- 
ness organizations with varied auto- 
mobile operations. 

Referring to the Boiler and 
Machinery Division, Mr. Leslie 
said: “Because of the large number 
of three year policies coming up for 
renewal, the past year showed a 
considerable increase in activity over 
1939. Moreover, the Government’s 
preparedness and rearmament plans 
have thrown heavy overloads on 
numerous industries which were re- 
flected in additional contracts for 
insurance, with special emphasis on 
inspections to obtain the continuity 
of service so urgently needed. 


Use and Occupancy Coverage 


“Along this line, several com- 


panies reported an increased demand 


for use and occupancy coverage and 
more particularly increases in the 
daily indemnity. This necessitated 
increased activity on the part of the 
inspectors to make certain there 
were no opportunities for failures 
in the classes of objects specified 
and to have material available for 
replacement and repairs should fail- 
ures develop. In view of this in- 
creased activity, it was necessary 
that the Division augment its per- 
sonnel materially.” 

Of the numerous rate changes 
that were made in the boiler and 
machinery insurance in 1940, those 
for water tube boilers were listed as 
most important and far reaching in 
effect. Among a number of other 
rate table revisions mentioned by 
Mr. Leslie were those for econo- 
mizers, furnace explosion and de- 
ductible liability as respects water 
tube boilers. One of the important 
manual rule changes during 1940 
involved the extension of both the 
boiler and machinery manual rules 
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to provide that, for an additional 
premium, acts of malicious mischief 
shall be considered “accidental” 
within the meaning of that word as 
used in the standard policy. A 
number of other. manual rule 
changes also were described in the 
report. 


Burglary Changes 


In the Burglary Division, 1940 
marked continuation of the trend 
which has been evident for several 
years, to broaden policies under the 
jurisdiction of the division. Sub- 
committees as well as the rating 
committee have expended consider- 
able effort in this direction and, in 
addition, have made possible the 
introduction of new policy forms, 
such as those covering money and 
securities against all risks, the ac- 
counts receivable, and the valuable 
papers policy. 

“The residence theft policy,” Mr. 
Leslie said, “accounts for over one- 
half of the burglary premium 
volume and is considered as the 
backbone of the business. The 
policy has been broadened somewhat 
over the years, but the introduction 
during 1940 of the new ‘theft out- 
side premises’ coverage to replace 
the old personal holdup coverage for 
the same premium is one of the 
most progressive steps ever taken in 
the burglary business. This protects 
the assured and members of his 
family against loss of personal 
property by theft from within any 
residence, hotel, inn or clubhouse 
wherein such person may be so- 
journing for not more than thirty- 
one days; on any public conveyance 
on which such person is traveling, 
from the presence of such person 
provided he is cognizant thereof at 
the time and from any such person 
who ‘has been killed or injured. 
Formerly the protection was only 
against holdup. 


Broader Coverage 


“Moreover, this residence theft 
policy has been broadened to cover 
in full anyone’s property within the 
insured premises, except that of a 
person not related to the assured 
who pays board or rent ; coverage is 
therefore included for guests’ prop- 
erty, borrowed property and prop- 
erty left for safekeeping. The 
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former $100 limit on property in 
basements, laundries, storerooms, 
hallways, garages, stables and out- 
buildings has been extended to full 
coverage. In addition, $100 of in- 
surance is now provided to apply on 
unenclosed porches, entrances, roofs 
and the grounds surrounding the 
insured premises. Thus this new 
residence policy which now affords 
theft outside premises coverage, 
provides the broadest insurance of 
its kind ever put on the market by 
the casualty companies.” 


Other Developments 


Among many other important de- 
velopments in the Burglary Division 
Mr. Leslie mentioned the following : 

The mercantile open stock bur- 
glary and storekeepers burglary and 
robbery policies were completely re- 
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(Lk pyperps I can think of—except possibly 
a civil service job—offers greater secu- 
rity than selling. There is hardly one chance 
in 1,000 that a newly invented machine will 
take a job away from a salesman. A mecha- 
nism of wires and tubes is no substitute for 
the shrewd salesman who appeals to the 
interest and intelligence of the buyer. 

And a salesman, incidentally, can laugh 
off his birthdays. If you can make as many 
sales at 66 as you could at 26, who is going 
to suggest that you make way for younger 
blood? In fact, the older man is often 
better off because he knows more tricks of 
the trade.—Frances Maule, in The American 
Magazine. 
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written, incorporating changes 
which make the policies acceptable 
to all state supervising authorities ; 
the messenger and interior robbery 
and paymaster robbery policies also 
were rewritten along the same lines ; 
for the first time a mercantile rob- 
bery and safe burglary policy pro- 
viding for writing messenger and in- 
terior robbery and mercantile safe 
burglary insurance under one con- 
tract is provided ; progress was made 
on a similar revision of all the re- 
maining forms; the accounts re- 
ceivable policy was amended and 
broadened, and a standard endorse- 
ment for transforming this contract 
to an all risk basis was published ; 
the comprehensive dishonesty, dis- 
appearance and destruction policy 
was placed on the market; and two 
separate sets of reprinted burglary 
manual pages were distributed. 


Compensation and Liability Changes 


In the Compensation and Lia- 
bility Division, Mr. Leslie called 
attention to the fact that the Bu- 
reau’s program of publishing sepa- 
rate self-contained manuals for each 
of the major forms of miscellaneous 
liability insurance was continued last 
year by the adoption and promulga- 
tion of separate manuals for elevator 
and product liability insurance. 
Apart from rate revisions and 
changes in the scope of coverage 
made coincident with the intro- 
duction of schedule liability policies, 
other changes consolidating classi- 
fications, modifying rating bases, 
simplifying underwriting procedure 
and broadening basic coverages were 
adopted when the elevator and prod- 
uct liability manuals were published. 
Similar changes for other forms of 
liability insurance were announced 
previously. 

Mr. Leslie briefly described the 
many changes that were entailed in 
elevator liability, owners’, landlords’ 
and tenants’, and product liability 
insurance. Coincident with the in- 
troduction of the new manuals, rates 
and minimum premiums for eleva- 
tor and product liability insurance 
were completely revised, and a re- 
duction in the limit factors for in- 
creased limit coverage was made for 
these lines as well as for owners’, 
landlords’ and tenants’ liability in- 
surance. Overall reductions in rates 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Bureau Report—Continued 


and minimum premiums for elevator 
and product liability insurance were 
effected. 


Schedule Liability 


Mr. Leslie also pointed out that 
in the early part of 1940 a series of 
schedule liability policies were an- 
nounced by the National Bureau. 
The publication of these policies, he 
said, represented the culmination of 
long study and solution of many 
difficulties that were encountered in 
preparing and adopting policy lan- 
guage and provisions, coordinating 
manual rules and classification word- 
ing with such language and provi- 
sions and modifying and broadening 
basic rules and coverages. They 
testify, he said, to the continuation 
of the National Bureau’s program to 
meet fully the modern needs of the 
insuring public by providing insur- 
ance in the most convenient, flexible 
and economical form consistent with 
sound coverage. 

One form of schedule liability 
policy was developed for risks of an 
essentially manufacturing character, 
another for risks of a contracting 
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character, and a third for risks in- 
volving buildings or other properties 
essentially of an owners’, landlords’ 
and tenants’ type of exposure. These 
policies, Mr. Leslie said, provide for 
the inclusion in a single form of 
many elements of hazards found in 
an individual risk. They provide 
coverages for premises and opera- 
tions, elevators, products, teams, 
contractual and independent con- 
tractors. All of these coverages 
need not be purchased, the insured 
having the option of buying cover- 
age for any of the hazards for which 
protection is desired. The princi- 
pal’s protective liability policy, in- 
tended primarily to cover newspaper 
publishers for injuries sustained by 
newsboys but adaptable to the needs 
of employers engaged in other lines 
where a similar relationship exists 
with respect to independent con- 
tractor operations, also was brought 
out in 1940. 

In the Glass Division a new policy 
containing simplified wording and 
providing considerably: broader cov- 
erage than formerly, was promul- 
gated. In addition to the customary 
accidental breakage, there is covered 
damage by acids or chemicals. 


PENNSYLVANIA CLAIM MEN 


ARENT TEN EYCK, general 

solicitor of the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Executives, 
headed the list of distinguished guest 
speakers for the seventh annual con- 
vention of the Pennsylvania Claim 
Men’s Association. 

Appearing with Mr. Ten Eyck 
were Gordon S. Pinkham, assistant 
vice-president in charge of claims 
for the Liberty Mutual Insurance 
Company, of Boston, Massachu- 
setts; William H. Chesnut, secre- 
tary of the Pennsylvania State 
Workmen’s Compensation Bureau, 
and Ralph Alexander, deputy State 
Insurance Commissioner. 

Officers elected to head the claim 
men for the following year include 
Luther F. Brame, Harrisburg, presi- 
dent; James N. Curley, Philadel- 
phia; Robert C. Heron, Reading; 
Arthur M. Zell, Erie; E. A. Eason, 
Bedford-; M. E. Clark, Pittsburgh; 
W. H. Webster, Allentown; John 
G. Feinour, Harrisburg, and Robert 
Lawrence, Pittsburgh, vice-presi- 
dents ; Stacy R. Albany, Harrisburg, 
treasurer, and F. P. Sullivan, Pitts- 
burgh, secretary. 
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FUTURE 


of 


INSURANCE SUPERVISION 


by PAUL F. JONES 


Director of Insurance, Illinois 


ture of Insurance Supervi- 

sion” deals with a subject of 
tremendous importance since it di- 
rectly involves the welfare of one- 
half of our entire population. It 
also touches the future stability of 
institutions which hold in trust 
thirty-five billions of dollars for the 
policyholders of America. The sweat 
and toil, the sacrifice and self-denial 
which that vast sum represents can- 
not be calculated or described, and 
any person who presumes to ques- 
tion the integrity and good intention 
of the insurance industry as a whole, 
must be prepared to disagree with 
sixty-eight million of his fellow 
countrymen who continuously place 
their hard-earned money with the 
management of the insurance com- 
panies relying on their future sol- 
vency. Any suggestion for improve- 
ment, honestly made, should al- 
ways be welcome and since the tech- 
nique of supervision has been 
changed and improved from time to 
time, the question of whether fur- 
ther changes are necessary and help- 
= is frequently the subject of de- 

te, 
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Many Courses Open 


The events of the future, which 
will influence supervision, are so 
many that one ponders the course to 
be taken much as one contemplates 
the result of alternative moves on a 
checker-board. 

Years ago, when I was a boy, our 
old family horse died and my father 
decided to sell the buggy and harness 
and buy an automobile. The left- 
over corn in the crib—which ap- 
peared to be about a wagonload— 
he gave to me. You have heard of 
men so wealthy that they didn’t 
know how much they really had ?— 
Well, such was the happy condition 
of my estate. I had fallen heir to 
something quite valuable but the 
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extent of my wealth, I did not know. 
So at my first opportunity, I hurried 
over to visit an old gentleman in the 
neighborhood who was a retired 
farmer and the owner of 1,000 acres 
of cornland. 

When I put my question :—“How 
many bushels of corn would a wagon 
hold ?”, he paused for a moment and 
asked: “What kind of a wagon?” 
“Well,” I said, “just an ordinary 
grain wagon.” He reflected a mo- 
ment and said, ‘“‘With the side boards 
on or off?” I was a little discon- 
certed but suggested, “just a plain 
wagon with the side boards off.” He 
hesitated again and then asked: “Is 
the corn shelled or on the cob?”— 
and at that moment I realized for the 
first time that questions can often 
be answered by asking questions. 


Self-discipline 


And so with our problem ; it seems 
reasonable to ask a few questions 
touching supervision before ventur- 
ing too far into the future. First— 
Is the Insurance Industry disposed 
to discipline its own members and 
will it voluntarily take steps to that 
end? If such a course is to be fol- 
lowed, Governmental Supervision 
will gradually settle down to a purely 
ministerial function and the pressure 
for more laws and the expansion of 
supervision will disappear. But self- 
government is always difficult to 
accomplish in an era of rapid growth 
and spirited competition. Our great 
utilities, transportation systems and 
the securities business, for example, 
grew too fast for their own good. 
Competitive rivalry led to reckless 
and unsound expansion and the man- 
agement, absorbed with the task of 
adjusting itself to such rapid 
changes, had no time to correct the 
abuses that grew up with the busi- 
ness. We all know, of course, how 
Uncle Sam finally adopted them. 





Nevertheless, here in America the 
idea of size, volume and mass pro- 
duction still influences the thinking 
—not only of business executives— 


but of the public as well. Even the 
depression failed to destroy the illu- 
sion that size means strength and 
volume denotes vitality. There have 
been so many pep-talks at sales meet- 
ings, conventions, luncheon clubs 
and the like—that up to now, any- 
one voicing a contrary opinion might 
expect to be called before a sanity 
commission. 


Trend Toward Caution 


But new ideas spring from chang- 
ing conditions. The future is uncer- 
tain. The trend is now toward cau- 
tion. It is probable that conserva- 
tive action will continue to hold in 
leash the bold confidence which has 
characterized business during its pe- 
riod of rapid development. And, in 
the Insurance Business, if the qual- 
ity of risks continues to be more im- 
portant than the volume in force, 
and if competitive advantages can 
be made to turn on the elimination 
of wasteful costs rather than on the 
percentage of new business, the de- 
mand for laws touching rates and 
increased benefits will be reduced 
and the opportunity for self-disci- 
pline in other matters will become 
more possible. 

Whether the Insurance Industry 
will now consolidate its gains and, 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Insurance Supervision—Continued 


during the uncertain years ahead of 
us, devote its attention to an added 
margin of safety rather than its 
further growth—whether such will 
be the case is a question I must refer 
to the men of the Industry. If it 
does, I predict less supervision. If 
it does not, I predict more. 

Another question which is per- 
tinent to the future of regulation 
concerns the Commissioners of the 
several States. Can we devise an 
effective means to bring about con- 
certed action on such common prob- 
lems as securities and real estate 
valuation, examination costs, exam- 
ination methods and reports, ad- 
ministrative orders and legislation? 
The necessity for this type of co- 
operation is well recognized and 
much progress has been made, but 
there is much yet to be done. 

If we take a provincial, rather 
than a national, view of these com- 
mon problems and fail to remedy the 
evils we know to exist—then regu- 
lation will take root in Washington 
and State Supervision will gradually 
wither and fade away. All of which 
brings me to another question: Will 
the trend toward centralization of 
power in the Federal Government 
tempt the Insurance Industry to 
abandon its tradition of independent 
action and delegate to the Govern- 
ment the task of policing its busi- 
ness ? 


The Weakest Link 


But before we get into that ques- 
tion, let me tell you what I did with 
the money I got for that load of corn 
I was telling you about. I decided 
to build a boat. I had the lumber 
delivered into the loft of the barn 
through the doors where the baled 
hay and straw were usually deliv- 
ered. It was a fine place to work 
and I had plenty of volunteer help. 
The boat was a big, flat-bottom af- 
fair designed to carry about eight 
boys. When we had finished and 
got our block and tackle ready to 
lower it out of the loft, we found 
we couldn’t get it out through the 
hay door. My father finally had a 
carpenter enlarge the door as the 
only solution to what otherwise 
would have been an overwhelming 
disappointment. 

Well, my first thought was for the 
security of the boat and so I spent 
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the balance of my corn money for 
the strongest log chain I could buy. 
It was made of the toughest steel and 
very, very heavy. As I look back now, 
I know that the only thing worth 
stealing was the log chain. Well, we 
nailed the the chain to the boat with 
a fencepost staple and padlocked her 
to a good strong tree about three feet 
in diameter. That night a storm 
broke ; the river flooded and the next 
day I found the chain safely pad- 
locked to the tree, with the staple 
still dangling on the end. The boat 
was half a mile downstream—full 
of mud. Ever since then, the old 
adage about the chain and its weak- 
est link has always meant a lot to me. 

And so, when I hear talk about a 
code of good strong laws, I wonder 
just what kind of a mortal will con- 
nect the chain of laws to the business 
boat and what would happen in case 
of a bad storm. 


Record of Insurance 


The record of life insurance dur- 
ing the recent depression and eco- 
nomic collapse which resulted in the 
greatest financial loss in the Nation’s 
history is a fair indication of the 
remarkable record of the Insurance 
Industry. Statistics show that life 
policyholders had a better than 200 
to 1 chance of escaping any loss 
whatever. Many a boat was washed 
away in that great flood but the in- 
surance business was safely moored. 

Proponents of Federal Regulation 
present it as a reasonable, fair and 
altogether logical plan. Advocates 
of such a plan must, of course, pre- 
suppose an administrator who will 
always follow the Golden Rule, and 
one who can be depended upon to 
carry great power with justice, wis- 
dom and impartiality. 

Opponents of the plan maintain 
that centralization of power and 
regulation by remote control is a 
form of autocratic domination which 
will retard individual initiative and 
progress. They believe that the great 
and splendid growth of this Nation 
has been due to individual enterprise 
and freedom of action. Of course, 
the extremists are more vehement. 
The crusader shouts Reform and in 
his excitement and zeal accuses all 
business men of dishonesty and bad 
faith. The opposition, on the other 
hand, ridicules the idea of change as 
the anaemic logic of idealists and 


charges that proponents of reform 
are merely frustrated individuals 
who blame the present order for 
their failures. 

I think, however, that the tem. 
perate and more sensible men on 
both sides of the question should 
agree that there is woven into the 
fabric of both Government and busj- 
ness the same threads of human na- 
ture—courage, honesty and con. 
science as well as selfishness, greed 
and ambition. I think one should 
admit that business leaders are sub. 
ject to the frailties of human nature, 
But recognize that the sovereign 
power which is administered by the 
same sort of human clay will like. 
wise be influenced by human frail- 
ties. To my way of thinking, it isa 
bit naive to suppose that those 
charged with the duty of supervision 
will always be immune to error. 

Of course, we Commissioners of 
the 48 States will modestly admit 
our ability to administer the broad 
powers conferred upon us by our 
respective States but I wonder if the 
public and the Industry would con- 
sider very many of us qualified to 
handle more power? For example, 
48 times as much? 


Present-Day Blessings 


And to the fine men and women of 
the Industry—regardless of their 
views as to the best way to solve 
the difficulties growing out of con- 
flicting State laws and contrary 
supervisors, let me suggest that you 
ask Uncle Sam for advice from 
time to time—his suggestions art 
not all bad. On the contrary, bar- 
ring his self-interest, they’re ger- 
erally pretty good. But remember, 
when Sam adopts you, you stay 
adopted. None of his children has 
ever been emancipated and none is 
ever permitted to talk back. You 
can’t over-eat and you won't get 
very sick and, barring a few bad 
instructors now and then, you'd get 
along pretty well but he won't le 
you go barefooted because yol 
might stub your toe; or fly kites 
because they might tangle in a power 
line and be lost and you can’t paddle 
your own canoe because it might 
upset. In short, if I were you, I 
make a pretty careful inventory o 
my present-day blessings before 
signed my consent to any adoption 
proceedings. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Well informed service and 
aggressive solicitation are 
definite agency require- 
ments of this insurance 
merchandising era that are 
facilitated by Central 


Surety representation. 





CENTRAL SURETY AND INSURANCE (ORPORATION. 
HOME OFFICE KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


R. E. McGINNIS, President 
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Insurance Supervision—Continued 

As guardians for millions of 
policyholders, I think that the In- 
surance Supervisors of the Nation— 
in cooperation with the Industry— 
should work earnestly to recognize 
and remove the causes for regula- 
tion before they give rise to further 
Governmental action. The Industry 
and the State Supervisors, in be- 
half of the policyholders, should 
begin immediately to consider a sys- 
tem of checks and balances that will 
reduce the danger of placing in the 
hands of any one man, or political 
party, the control of a 35 billion 
dollar business. 


Less Regulation 


In conclusion, let me explain the 
paradox of an Insurance Director— 
created for the purpose and charged 
with the duty of supervision—advo- 
cating a program of less regulation. 
In the first place, as a lawyer I have 
but recently left the side of regu- 
lated clients and I know something 
of their viewpoint. In the second 
place, I have not yet forgotten my 
experiences as United States At- 
torney in Illinois, during the era 
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54 Years of Service 


The Preferred Accident has throughout its 54-year 
career built up and maintained a progressive staff of 
agents in all parts of the country with whom its rela- 
tionship has been friendly and mutually profitable. 


The cornerstone of the Preferred’s success has been 
gradual, steady growth, the emphasis being on careful 
underwriting in both field and home office, and a policy 
of claim settlements that builds good will among policy- 


holders. 


That agents appreciate this program in its broad as- 
pects is indicated by their long time representation of 


the Preferred. 


THE PREFERRED ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


of New York 


of the National Prohibition Act and 
the N.R.A. From that experience I 
concluded that you can’t legislate 
virtue and brotherly love into the 
hearts of liberty loving Americans. 
A certain amount of restraint is nec- 
essary and fair and will be accepted 
—but beyond that certain amount 
you find yourself helplessly en- 
meshed in the net of American 
Freedom. The Insurance Industry 
should regulate itself and we, as 
Commissioners, should work to that 
end. But when I speak of self- 
discipline and self-regulation, I’m 
talking about an organization of 
the Industry that would effectively 
protect the millions of policyholders 
who, through their work and sacri- 
fice, feed the enormous stream of 
savings which flows into the treas- 
uries of the insurance companies of 
the Nation. 

The splendid record of the In- 
dustry fully justifies the belief that 
it has the wisdom to know and the 
power to do what is right. It should 
now exercise that power for self- 
restraint and self-government. Such 
a practice has been successful in 
England. Here in America it can 
be made a greater force for sound 


Edwin B. Ackerman, President 





business ethics and safe manage- 
ment than can Government bureaus 
with their limited appropriations, 
sudden changes of personnel and, in 
some cases, their political domina- 
tion. But in the absence of an ade- 
quate plan of self-government, the 
States—and finally the Nation—will 
take control. All this talk about 
Federal Supervision should be rec- 
ognized as a definite warning—not 
only to the Industry but to the 
States as well. 

When the American people, con- 
trary to their tradition of free en- 
terprise, propose restrictive legis- 
lation, it is an indictment. When 
such legislation is adopted, it is a 
verdict of guilty. As yet, there are 
no star chamber proceedings in the 
United States; no indictment is re- 
turned except for probable cause 
and a verdict of guilty must be sup- 
ported by evidence establishing 
guilt beyond a reasonable doubt. 

You gentlemen tell me what the 
Industry and the State Commis- 
sioners will do and the future of in- 
surance supervision will no longer 
be a mystery. 


From an address before the National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners. 
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OFF THE JOB 


E MAY be headed for an 
Wiitsine high in traffic kill- 
ings this year. 

Keeping  off-the-job accidents 
down to a minimum was never 
more important to the future of 
America than it is today. We have 
embarked upon the greatest pro- 
gram of industrial production and 
expansion ever attempted by any 
nation. Successful fulfillment of 
that program cannot be jeopardized 
or delayed by the appalling loss of 
production time caused by accidents 
both on and off the job. 


Safety on the Job 


It was not so long ago that in- 
dustrial accidents were killing and 
maiming more Americans than any 
other form of peace-time violence. 
In 1913, just as organized industrial 
safety work was getting under way, 
accidents at work killed about twice 
as many persons per man hour of 
exposure as they do today. The 
most authoritative estimates place 
the occupational death toll for that 
year at more than 25,000, a striking 
contrast with the 17,000 killed in 
1940. That 17,000, which seems at 
first thought a disproportionate fig- 
ure, shrinks to its true proportion 
when we recall that the 1910 census 
lists only slightly over 38,000,000 
persons in occupational employ- 
ment, while by 1939 the total had 
increased to well over 45,000,000. 


Established By-Product 


Safety on the job has become an 
established by-product of most 
American industries—particularly 
of those industries which were at 
one time the most hazardous. The 
U.S. Bureau of Mines tells us that 
the death rate for coal mine acci- 
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by JULIEN H. HARVEY, 


Managing Director, National Conservation Bureau 


dents reached an all-time low in 
1939, the most recent year for which 
complete statistics are available. 
This sort of record is the rule, not 
the exception, in most industries. 
Since 1926, our over-all industrial 
death rate has been cut in half, the 
rate for permanent total disabilities 
has been reduced as much, and the 
rate for temporary disabilities has 
been reduced 70 per cent. 


Industry Shows the Way 


Definitely, industry is doing a 
bang-up job in battling accidents 
within the plant. But, what’s the 
picture as regards accidents outside 
the plant—where the employee is on 





his own? That picture is bad. The 
first three months of the present 
year chalked up a known total of 
8,110 traffic deaths, topping the 
1940 toll for the same months by 
16 per cent. We may be headed for 
an all-time high in traffic killings this 
year. The grand total of accidental 
deaths in 1940 was 96,500, of which, 
as already stated, only 17,000 oc- 
curred in connection with work— 
a ratio of almost five to one! 

How many of these non-occupa- 
tional fatalities occurred to those 
gainfully employed? Let’s look at a 
few concrete cases, which are au- 
thentic: In one particular company, 
out of 239 employees killed in acci- 
dents over a five-year period, only 
36 were killed while at work. In 
another concern, which lost 37 em- 
ployees through accidental death in 
five years, only one was killed on the 
job. In another plant 18 employees 
lost their lives in traffic accidents 
alone during a five-year period 
which saw only one at-work fatality. 
And reports of a group of insurance 
companies, covering a _ three-year 
period, showed that 3,753 employees 
were killed outside of working 
hours as compared with 1,459 killed 
at work. 


Non-Fatal Accidents 


The disparity between off-the-job 
and at-work casualties holds good 
for non-fatal accidents, too. One 
company reported that 154 em- 
ployees were disabled by accidents 
outside: of working hours as com- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Off the Job—Continued 

pared with 34 during the work day. 
Another reports 827 injury acci- 
dents on the employee’s own time, 
and only 214 on the company’s time. 
According to one estimate, for each 
work accident that occurs there 
are three accidents at home, one- 
and-one-half public accidents, one 
automobile accident, and one-and- 
one-half accidents of other types. 
This means seven accidents off the 
job to every accident on the job. 


Time Element 


Of course, it is true that more 
time is spent off the job than on. 
The average employee works per- 
haps forty hours a week, and thus 
has 128 hours left which are—in 
this democracy of ours—still wholly 
his own. But if we deduct from his 
own time 56 hours for sleep, we cut 
that time down to seventy-two hours 
of actual off-the-job exposure a 
week. Figuring conservatively on 
the basis of actual exposure—hour 
against hour—we still cannot escape 
the conclusion that the ratio of acci- 
dents off the job to those on the job 
is better than one-and-a-half to one. 


Challenge to Industry 


These facts constitute a challenge 
which many industries are already 
successfully combatting. Splendid 
efforts are being made by some pro- 
gressive plant managements to show 
employees that safe behavior is not 


a shop garment, like a pair of gaunt- 
let gloves or a welder’s helmet, to be 
worn only between blasts of the 
shop whistle. On the other hand, in 
too many instances management is 
not yet awake to the desirability of 
extending its plant safety program 
beyond the factory gate. Too many 
employers still believe that an acci- 
dent to an employee on his own time 
is, in fact, none of management’s 
business. 


Cost Element 


How about the costs—both direct 
and indirect, to management and 
men alike? It is true that off-the-job 
accidents result in no cost to the 
employer for damaged materials or 
machinery. But his production is 
interrupted in other ways. He is 
faced with the necessity of provid- 
ing a substitute, and he loses the 
profit on wasted production time. If 
the employee is so unfortunate as to 
receive no compensation while he is 
disabled as the result of an off-the- 
job accident, he is being deprived of 
much-needed money for every hour 
he is kept away from his work. This 
is just as real an economic disaster 
to him as though he had earned the 
money and had lost it. 


Personal Cooperation 


Although employee safety, both 
on and off the job, is in the last 
analysis largely dependent on the 
personal safety-consciousness and 




















Here, Joe, you set it. I'm scared to death of mouse traps! 


cooperation of the individual 
worker, leadership in inaugurating 
the safety program is most success- 
fully provided by management. Ob- 
viously, management can _ more 
easily reach and influence its em- 
ployees than can outside forces, 
Management is in a position to 
formulate a policy which may be 
applied, with the maximum of eff- 
ciency and the minimum of effort, 
However, management should avoid 
any step which appears to be pater- 
nalistic or an attempt to extend 
supervision, 


Employer Shows the Way 


Plant managers must suggest off- 
the-job safety to their employees as 
a desirable social asset and accom- 
plishment. They must show that 
safety off-the-job requires the same 
skill and intelligence that goes into 
the building of a good safety record 
within the plant. The most reason- 
able approach is to quite frankly 
proceed on the theory that off-the- 
job safety benefits both the em- 
ployer and the employee, and that in 
the last analysis an injury, suffering, 
and possibly death are greater 
tragedies to the individual who must 
endure them than the resultant f- 
nancial loss can ever be to any 
employer. 


First Aid Courses 


A great many plants have taught 
their employees off-the-job safety by 
giving them the opportunity to take 
First Aid courses. A _ first aid 
course conducted after work hours 
will have plenty of enrollments, and 
a lot of off-the-job safety awareness 
will be absorbed by the class in the 
process. In one community a group 
of industries got together and rana 
three-day Safety Congress for their 
employees and the 12,000 residents 
living in the vicinity. Ten thousand 
people, including workmen, house- 
wives, and children, attended that 
Safety Congress. In another plant 
the employees conduct a safety ass0- 
ciation which holds a meeting once 
a month in the town auditorium. 
These are just a few illustrations 0! 
the interest shown in 24 hour a day 
safety on the part of employers and 
employees. Many more could bk 
given. 


From an address before the Philadelphia Safety 
Conference. 
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NATIONAL BOARD SUP- 
PORTS DEFENSE POLICY 


HE National Board of Fire Un- 

derwriters is actively supporting 
President Roosevelt’s National De- 
fense policy as expressed in his re- 
cent fireside speech. At its 75th 
annual meeting the Board passed a 
resolution extending its services and 
facilities to the Federal Government 
and pledged full efforts toward the 
development and conservation of the 
resources of the nation in prevent- 
ing loss and delay due to destruc- 
tion by fire. 

Robert P. Barbour, U. S. Man- 
ager of the Northern Assurance, is 
the newly elected president of the 
Board. He succeeds Colonel F. D. 
Layton, who has served in this ca- 
pacity for two terms. John M. 
Thomas, president of the National 
Union of Pittsburgh, was advanced 
from chairman of the executive 
committee to succeed Mr. Barbour 
as vice-president. All other officers 
were re-elected. Five members 
elected to the executive committee to 
serve three-year terms are John R. 
Cooney, president Firemen’s of 
Newark; W. B. Cruttenden, presi- 
dent Springfield F & M; Harold 
Warner, U. S. manager Royal- 
Liverpool Groups; J. Lester Par- 
sons, president U. S. Fire ; and Hart 
Darlington, manager Norwich 
Union Fire. Harry F. Ogden, presi- 
dent Fidelity & Guaranty Fire, was 
elected a member of the executive 
committee for one year to complete 
the unexpired term of Mr. Thomas. 


SHIPPING INFORMATION 
LEAKS 


SPECIAL committee of marine 

underwriters is investigating al- 
leged leaks of vital shipping and 
cargo data to Axis powers through 
marine carriers which has been the 
subject of much speculation by 
newspaper columnists and _ radio 
commentators. The underwriters, 
confident that there is no leak of in- 
formation, are cooperating to the 
fullest extent with the government. 
The four companies named in a let- 
ter of June 4 to the House of Rep- 
resentatives by E. F. Land, Chair- 
man of the Maritime Commission, 
no longer participate in certain ma- 
rine pools. The Tokio Marine and 
Fire, managed in this country by 
Appleton & Cox, and the Switzer- 
land General, managed by Bert- 
schman & Maloy, have withdrawn 
from the American Hull Syndicate 
and American Cargo War Risk Re- 
insurance Exchange. The General 
Insurance Company of Trieste, 
Italy, which retired from member- 
ship in the cargo pool about a year 
ago, and later from the Hull Syn- 
dicate, has suspended all operations 
in this country. The fourth com- 
pany, the Pilot Reinsurance, has 
written only a negligible volume of 
marine business. The Tokio Marine 
and Fire and the Switzerland Gen- 
eral remain active in the marine field 
on an independent basis. Fire and 
allied lines also are written in the 
United States by the Switzerland 
General. 


INSURANCE COMMIS- 
SIONERS' CONVENTION 


ORE than 700 delegates at- 

tended the annual convention of 
the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners in Detroit at 
which Commissioner Charles F. 
Hobbs of Kansas was elected presi- 
dent; Commissioner John S. Wil- 
liams, 3rd, of Mississippi, vice 
president and Commissioner Charles 
F. J. Harrington of Massachusetts, 
chairman of the executive commit- 
tee. Jess G. Read of Oklahoma City 
was re-elected secretary of the asso- 
ciation. It was decided to stiffen the 
1941 requirement on the valuation 
of low-priced bonds permitting 
amortization of those quoted above 
60 rather than above 55 as hereto- 
fore. Zone examinations are no 
longer a burning issue among the 
commissioners but the new commit- 
tee on policy dividends ran into con- 
siderable opposition from mutual 
interests who countered with a sug- 
gestion to review discrimination 
throughout the entire rating struc- 
ture. 


SALARY RAISED 


HE annual salary of the Insur- 

ance Commissioner of Califor- 
nia has been raised to $10,000 a 
year. The measure had the support 
of insurance interests which hope 
similar action may be taken in other 
states, many of which have under- 
paid and understaffed insurance 
departments. 











PHYSICIANS, SURGEONS & DENTISTS 
MALPRACTICE LIABILITY 
ALSO 
ABSTRACTORS LIABILITY 
ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY 
BEAUTY PARLOR LIABILITY 


HOSPITAL COMPREHENSIVE LIABILITY 
HOTEL COMPREHENSIVE LIABILITY 


USUAL & UNUSUAL FORMS OF INSURANCE 
FOR PARTICULARS 


A. F. SHAW & CO., Inc. 


CHICAGO, 175 W. Jackson Blvd. 
NEW YORK, 107 William St. 


INSURANCE 


Phone, WABASH 1068 
Phone, WHITEHALL 3-8240 
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COMBINATION AUTO CONTRACT 


HROUGH the collaboration of 

the National Bureau of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters, the Na- 
tional Automobile Underwriters As- 
sociation and the American Mutual 
Alliance, revised standard provisions 
for automobile liability policies, 
automobile combination policies and 
automobile physical damage policies, 
will be ready for announcement 
shortly. 

The automobile combination pol- 
icy provisions constitute in a 
large degree a combination of the 
automobile liability and the automo- 
bile physical damage policy provi- 
sions. While it is not possible be- 
cause of the inherent difference be- 
tween the liability and _ physical 
damage coverages to have common 
provisions for all of these coverages, 
common and uniformly expressed 
provisions have been developed for 
all those portions of the policy 
which lend themselves to this treat- 
ment. 


The National 3ureau, the 
N.A.U.A., and the Mutual Alliance, 
representing stock casualty compa- 
nies, stock fire companies and mu- 
tual casualty and fire companies in 
the order named, have been work- 
ing on the revised policy provisions 
for some time. As soon as the pro- 
visions are adopted by the compa- 
nies, filings will be made with the 
state insurance departments in all 
states where required. 

Among improvements proposed 
in the standard provisions for the 
automobile liability policy are the 
following : 

1. Coverage, without additional 
premium charge, for automo- 
biles which are temporarily 
substituted for the insured 
automobile, as, for example, 
when a substitute automobile is 
used during the repair of the 
insured automobile. 

2. The definition of an automo- 
hile has been enlarged to cover, 
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Direct contracts available for conservative and 
successful agents in Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, 
Ohio, Nebraska, Colorado, Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Tennessee and Texas. 


ST. LOUIS MO. 











without additional premium, 

all trailers used for general 

utility purposes with automo- 
biles which are rated as pri- 
vate passenger automobiles, 

Home trailers and trailers of 

similar characteristics are ex- 

cepted as before. 

3. The time limit for automatic 
coverage on a new automobile 
replacing the insured automo- 
bile, pending notice for perma- 
nent transfer of the insurance. 
is increased from ten days to 
thirty days. 

4. The automatic extension of 
coverage under the Assign- 
ment Clause under the condi- 
tions stated is made available 
for a period of sixty ‘days 
against the present period of 
thirty days. 
A medical payments coverage 
insuring agreement is included 
in the standard provisions with 
its use in the policy being op- 
tional with the insurance com- 
pany. Today this coverage is 
obtainable only by endorsement 
of the policy or by the issuance 
of a separate policy. 

The new provisions for the stan¢- 
ard physical damage policy are 
largely a modification of the policy 
provisions announced in July 1940 
The changes are not fundamental 
and occur chiefly in such provisions 
as the “Declarations,” ‘Automatic 
Insurance,” “Exclusions,” ‘“Auto- 
mobile Defined” and “Cancellation,” 
where the changes which have been 
made are primarily for the purpose 
of permitting the same or similar 
expressions for the liability and the 
physical damage coverages in the 
combination form. 

It is expected that final action on 
the provisions will have been taken 
by the various company organiza 
tions and the necessary filings com- 
pleted for official promulgation of 
the forms within the next forty-five 
to sixty days. 


wn 





EVER: before have there been so many 

automobiles in operation, say the statis 
ticians. And never before have there been 
so many persons driving as if they owned 
the roads, when they don't even own the 
cars.—The Messenger. 
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7SELLING TIPS 


from the HOME OFFICE 





HOW "SUSPECTS" BECOME 
PROSPECTS 


NE concept of a prospect, we 

are told, is: Anyone who needs 
insurance ; can afford to pay for it 
and who is approachable. But we 
are warned that people whom we 
expect to see are just names—‘‘sus- 
pects’°—who become “prospects” 
only when we have enough informa- 
tion about them. 

Authorities estimate that pros- 
pecting accounts for 75% of an 
agent’s success. Do we spend at 
least one day, or 16%% of each 
working week, diligently doing this 
work which accounts for 75% of 
our success ? 

It is widely recognized that one 
of the most productive sources of 
new business is the list of clients 
on an agent’s books. But—these 
clients have a habit of disappearing ! 
Sound prospecting—persisted in sys- 
tematically—is the only means by 
which these disappearing clients can 
be replaced.—U. S. F. & G. Bul- 
letin. 

* 2 fF 


BUNDLE INSURANCE 


AILEES’ Customers insurance 

is written for laundries, dyers 
and cleaners, and rug cleaners, and 
is also referred to as “Customers’ 
Goods Insurance” or “Bundle In- 
surance.” 

According to a recent survey by 
the Department of Commerce there 
are 5,180 power laundries in the 
U. S. doing an annual business ap- 
proximating $500,000,000. Another 
survey indicates there are approxi- 
mately 2,800 power dry cleaning 
plants (this does not include press 
shops) doing an annual business 
approximating $100,000,000.— The 
Aetna-izer. 


FOR JULY, 1941 





OUT IN THE OPEN 


HE approaching summer season 

means that the great American 
public is preparing to spend the 
greater part of its time out in the 
open. Even those who cannot af- 
ford the luxury of summer homes 
or cottages have their automobiles 
for daily, weekly or monthly trips. 
Such trips mean vacant houses and 
vacant houses are sure-fire prospects 
for Residence Burglary and Theft 
insurance.—The Messenger. 

x k * 


WORLD OF HIS OWN 


Sey! prospect we see lives in a world 
of his own. But if we handle him right, 
he will open that world to us. Not only its 
material, but, also, its psychological side. 
He will tell us that every morning at 5:30 
he dresses in his hunting outfit, picks out 
his favorite gun, sets his dog loose, and 
heads for the woods. Or, he will tell us, 
that every Wednesday and Saturday after- 
noon he adjourns to the golf links. These 
are our cues. Now, it is our job to picture 
an accident in his particular field. One 
which will hurt his pocketbook—unless he 
carries an accident policy. 

—Employers' Pioneer. 


& ®& £ 


FOUR BASIC RULES HELP IN 
SELLING INSURANCE 


ELLING insurance—like any 

other kind of selling—can be 
made easier and more efficient by 
observance of certain fundamental 
rules which every successful sales- 
man knows and heeds. Here are 
four pointers which will aid every 
agent in his presentations: 

Know Your Coverages. Don’t let 
there be any question that you can- 
not answer relative to the uses and 
value of what you have to sell. Put 
in your spare time making of your- 
self an encyclopedia of information 
about the coverages you sell. Don’t 


expect interest from your prospect 
if you’re not interested yourself. 

Make Things Plain. Don’t use 
any words your prospect doesn’t 
understand. You can explain the 
most complicated matter to a 10- 
year-old if you know your subject. 
Don’t air your technical knowledge 
and try to impress your listener. 

Don’t Argue. Go with your pros- 
pect in your talk, not against him. 
Lead, don’t oppose. Don’t show 
where he is wrong. Show wherein 
you are right. Don’t antagonize. 

Tell the Truth. Don’t lie, or ex- 
aggerate, or mislead, or conceal. 
Let your prospect feel that you are 
sincere and that every statement 
you make is of par value.—The 
Marylander. 

e & 


A WIDENING GAP 


UILDING costs are higher to- 

day than at any time since the 
autumn of 1929; they are roughly 
fifty per cent higher than in the 
spring of 1933. 

Generally aware that all costs are 
sky-rocketing, your policyholders 
are conscious of the rise in the 
values of buildings and merchan- 
dise, but they do not connect this 
with the vitally important fact that 
the widening gap between existing 
insured values and replacement costs 
leaves them seriously underinsured. 

This confronts you with the obli- 
gation to see that your clients pro- 
tect themselves by adjusting the 
amounts of their insurance now, in- 
stead of waiting for existing policies 
to expire. 

Here is your opportunity to prove 
to your policyholders that they have 
placed their economic security in 
the hands of a capable and conscien- 
tious insurance adviser.—Fireman’s 
Fund Record. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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ABOVE THE CREAM LINE 


NY LINE of insurance which 
is profitable to the producer, 
which is easily sold, which remains 
in force indefinitely, and which is 
indispensable to the purchaser, 
should be entitled to a place “above 
the cream line.” Such a line is per- 
sonal accident insurance. Why? 
Because it not only pays a high 
rate of commission on _ original 
premium, but it continues at the 
same rate on renewals and, further- 
more, it places the producer in a 
more personal contact with his client 
than any other line—thereby en- 
abling him to control other insurable 
lines.—Bert R. Jones in The Mary- 
lander. 
x *k * 


IN STORAGE 


EADING a migratory life, often 

living in trailers with a minimum 
of housekeeping equipment, defense 
workers do not seem to possess a 
great deal of insurable property. Yet 
most of them have had fixed abodes 
and a full complement of household 
paraphernalia. Some have doubtless 
disposed of such possessions but a 
good many seem to have put their 
property in temporary storage so 
that it will be available when they 
return to their former mode of life. 

Defense workers are concentrated 
in many localities and they may or 
may not have brought their house- 
hold property along with them. At 
any rate, as prospects for fire insur- 
ance, they are not to be dismissed 
without investigating the possibili- 
ties—The Messenger. 

xn 2 


ASSUREDS MELT AWAY 


NE agent discovered, from an 

analysis, that his policyholders 
vanished from his books at the rate 
of 10% a year. Death, removal, go- 
ing out of business and other forces 
the agent could not control were 
chiseling away at his financial rock 
of support, his clientele. Since that 
is a normal experience, we must all 
be constantly replacing lost policy- 
holders with fresh ones—from 
among prospects. 

There’s someone in your com- 
munity who wants some kind of in- 
surance—today. Go out and find 
him !—U. S. F. & G. Bulletin. 
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VACATION HINT 


EE America This Year! Mil- 

lions will do just that. They’ll 
enjoy seeing America more if they’re 
adequately protected . which 
means : Personal Effects or Personal 
Property, Cameras—policies to in- 
sure things they take with them; 
Jewelry and Fur, Silverware, Fine 
Arts—policies to protect things they 
leave at home—or stored. Why not 
plan now to pay for an extra vaca- 
tion week for yourself, later, with 
extra premiums on insurance you 
sell to vacationists.—U. S. F. & G. 
Bulletin. 


oe 
ALL A MISTAKE 


TUART C. SMITH, agent in the offices of 

Tongue, Brooks and Zimmerman, general 
casualty agents in Baltimore, recently was 
called by a policyholder who in great ex- 
citement reported the theft of his auto- 
mobile. 

A few hours later, the customer called 
again. 

"It was all a mistake," he explained. 
"You see, in the heavy fog last night | ran 
my car into my next-door neighbor's garage 
by mistake. When | saw my own garage 
empty this morning | assumed someone had 
used a duplicate key and stolen my machine 
because | certainly remembered driving in 
last night."—The Marylander. 


x k * 


MEET THE CHALLENGE 


ODAY, a tremendous expansion 

of business in a nation rearming 
is presenting insurance agents with 
new responsibilities—new oppor- 
tunities—new and vital duties. We 
must see that our clients’ coverages 
expand with growing needs. Plants 
are being expanded, new machinery 
purchased, payrolls increased to heed 
the call of National Defense. Indi- 
viduals benefited by this industrial 
expansion are buying new automo- 
biles, homes, furniture. Merchants, 
professional men, industries not en- 
gaged in defense work are benefited 
proportionately due to increased 
money circulation. New persons and 
companies are becoming prospects 
for insurance. It is our duty to ac- 
quaint them with needs they perhaps 
do not yet recognize, to provide them 
with new coverages to meet new 
conditions.—Fidelity and Guaranty 
Fire. 


THE SHORTEST DISTANCE 


O the agent who wants to get 

ahead of competition, the lon 
way round is nothing but a head- 
ache . which is one reason for 
the popularity of planning among 
successful agents. A plan is the 
shortest distance between a wish and 
its accomplishment. 


If lost time and opportunity haye 
no place in your scheme of things, 
plan the lines you are going to high- 
light this month. Hold a sales meet- 
ing each Monday morning. Plan 
your work for the week . . . the 
prospects to call on and the routes 
to follow so that time will not be 
wasted. Plan your mailings of letters 
and folders and have them prepared 
in advance. Plan, before you start 
out, what to do each day. And call 
on the Advertising and Sales Pro- 
motion Department for all the help 
and sales material you need for 
translating your plans into action— 
Boston-Old Colony Accelerator. 


x k * 


CALLS FOR CASH 


HEN Alexander Graham Bell 

invented the telephone and en- 
terprising men made it available to 
practically everyone, they placed in 
your hands an important cog in your 
agency machine. For policyholder 
service, prospecting, pre-approach 
and general conservation of your 
time and energy, the telephone is a 
twentieth century miracle-worker 
P a pair of seven league boots 
always ready to whisk your per- 
sonality one or a hundred miles in 
a fraction of a minute. 


Of more interest to you is the 
money-making value of selling di- 
rect by telephone.. In recent years 
more and more representatives have 
been turning to this new phase of 
selling with excellent results. Cer- 
tain lines of insurance, especially 
those with a relatively small average 
size premium, have been found to 
be well adapted to telephone solici- 


tations. A well-planned telephone 
presentation . . . taking one or two 
minutes addressed to a real 


prospect is now considered a practi- 
cal means of making money in the 
insurance business. — Continental 
Agents’ Record. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 
IN THE FIELD 


Aetna (Fire) Group: Two Marine Spe- 
cial Agents are now working out of the 
Pennsylvania Office. To permit Marine 
Special Agent Eric Shepherd to devote 
more time to field work, Neal Holmgren 
has been transferred, with the title of 
Inland Marine Underwriters, from the 
Home Office at Hartford. Mr. Shepherd 
covers eastern Pa., southern N. J., and 
W. Va. The other Marine Special Agent, 
Cortlandt Luce, supervises western Pa., 
Md., Del., D. of C., and Va. 


x k * 


America Fore Group: The promotion 
of Frederick J. Haarde to State Agent 
and the appointment of John L. Butler 
as Special Agent to assist Mr. Haarde 
was announced early last month by Sec- 
retary J. S. King of the Middle Depart- 
ment. Both fieldmen maintain headquar- 
ters in Philadelphia. Mr. Haarde is the 
dean of fieldmen for the fire companies 
of the America Fore in the Middle De- 
partment. Mr. Butler formerly acted as 
assistant examiner in the Inland Marine 
Department at the Home Office. 


x k *& 


American Insurance Group: Special 
Agent Dene W. Zahn, Jr., is now asso- 
ciated with State Agent G. A. Strasen 
in the development of business in the 
State of Wisconsin and to help in the 
further development of growing business 
in its Northern Illinois field, two addi- 
tional Special Agents have been assigned. 
They are Waldemar H. Ogren, who was 
an assistant in the Loss Department, at 
Rockford, and Paul Schminke, who was 
formerly an insurance broker in Aurora, 
Ill. The field is under the supervision of 
State Agent Harold W. Williams. 


x *k 


Caledonian: Lawrence L. Schmutte, this 
company’s newly appointed Special Agent 
in the State of Indiana acts as an assist- 
ant to State Agent F. W. Wager. Mr. 
Schmutte was with the Indiana Audit 
Bureau for a period of about twenty-one 
years. He is a brother of G. W. 
Schmutte, Jr., Indiana Special Agent for 
the Allemannia. 


xk * 


Camden Fire: Father and son now su- 
pervise this company’s business in the 
western New York district. As an assist- 
ant to Edward O. Yackel, State agent, 
the appointment of Edward O. Yackel, 
r., as special agent has been announced. 
For the past three years the junior Mr. 
Yackel was connected with the New 
— Fire Insurance Rating Organiza- 
ion. 
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Central Surety Group: Talbot-Bird & 
Company of New York City have been 
named to act as borough agents of the 
Central Surety & Insurance Corporation 
and the Central Surety Fire Corporation 
for casualty and automobile lines. The 
same organization also acts as managers 
of the Universal Insurance and Univer- 
sal Indemnity Insurance Companies, and 
are marine managers for the Globe and 
Rutgers Fire Insurance Company and the 
United States branch of the Eagle Star 
Insurance Company. 


= © & 


Coal Merchants: This company has 
announced the appointment of Harold S. 
Niver assistant general manager and 
Frank L. Baxter assistant secretary. 


* & & 


Cotton Insurance Association: Many 
changes in the Home Office personnel 
and in the field force have been made by 
this Association because of the number 
of employees being called into military 
and naval services. R. B. Simmonds, 
State Agent, has been placed in charge 
of the underwriting department at the 
main office. Supervision of Arkansas, 
Missouri and Tennessee has been placed 
under the direction of A. M. Robertson, 
State Agent, with headquarters at Mem- 
phis. He has the help of Assistant State 
Agent Henry D. Green, who continues 
to be located in Little Rock. State Agent 
P. M. Harrison, at Jackson, is now cov- 
ering Louisiana, besides Mississippi. 
W. E. Dobbs, Special Agent, has been 
transferred from Memphis to Dallas to 
act as Assistant State Agent as successor 
to H. T. Lockridge in the Oklahoma and 
northwest Texas field. Mr. Lockridge 
has taken charge of the newly established 
branch office in Los Angeles and, named 
State Agent, is covering the States of 
California and Arkansas. 


x kk 


Employers’ Group: Edward C. Stone, 
United States General Manager and At- 
torney for The Employers’ Liability As- 
surance Corporation, Ltd., and President 
of the American Employers’ Insurance 
Company and The Employers’ Fire In- 
surance Company, announces that effec- 
tive immediately Robert L. Haskell has 
been promoted to the position of resi- 
dent manager of the Illinois Department 
of The Employers’ Group, ‘with head- 
quarters continuing in the Insurance Ex- 
change Building. Mr. Haskell succeeds 
Percy C. Lewis who has retired. 
William A. Eakin, long associated with 
the Illinois Department, was advanced to 







the position of assistant resident man- 
ager of the Illinois Department. Her- 
man Meyer, for some years assistant re- 
sident manager, will continue in that 
capacity. 


x *k * 


Fireman's Fund Group: John H. Dil- 
lard has been appointed agency superin- 
tendent of the Southern department. His 
new assignment includes active participa- 
tion in fire insurance promotion and un- 
derwriting. Also he continues to super- 
vise the inland marine and automobile 
division over which he has had supervi- 
sion for some years. In the Los Angeles 
metropolitan area the group has named 
Hudson K. Smith as special agent for its 
indemnity companies. Allan I. Woods, 
special agent in Connecticut and western 
Massachusetts, has been promoted to the 
position of chief adjuster at the eastern 
department as successor to Albert W. 
Hathaway, who is retiring as of August 
Ist. Arthur T. Fleischauer of the New 
York office is in charge of Mr. Woods’ 
old territory. 


x k * 


First National: The Louisiana Insur- 
ance Commissioner has granted this com- 
pany authority to issue participating poli- 
cies. Its general agents in Louisiana are 
the Parkerson General Insurance Agency 
at Lafayette, and the New Orleans gen- 
eral agency in New Orleans. 


x k * 


Home Indemnity: N. Parker Berry, 
special agent at the Philadelphia office, 
has been transferred to Cleveland, Ohio, 
where he will be associated with W. L. 
Read, manager. 


xk 


Meserole Group: Early last month R. 
Watson Moon, formerly State Agent in 
Indiana for the Pearl-American Fleet, 
was appointed to take over the same ter- 
ritory in the same capacity by the Me- 
serole Group. He succeeded State Agent 
M. B. Yager, who resigned after super- 
vising this territory for about ten years. 


xk * 


National Fire & Marine: This com- 
pany is now licensed to operate in the 
State of Wisconsin. Walter Schroeder 
of Milwaukee has charge of business de- 
velopment. 

(Continued on the next page) 








Recent Developments—Continued 


National Fire Group: Four Special 
Agents in the south and southwest re- 
cently appointed to assist field staffs al- 
ready in the four fields are Charles E. 
Hibbard in Virginia; ll’. G. Sours, Jr., 
in Louisiana and Mississippi; J. C. Mc- 
Naughton in West Texas; and X. R. 
Campbell, Jr., in Oklahoma. The men 
have spent some time at the Group’s 
Home Office in Hartford, preparing to 
assume their new responsibilities. 


North British & Mercantile Group: 
Agents throughout Michigan since early 
in June have been reporting direct to the 
Detroit Metropolitan Department office. 
Under the arrangement, agents are af- 
forded full home-office facilities. The 
Detroit Office is in charge of Manager 
W. en Nolen ard Assistant Manager 
K. F Cunningham. State agents of the 
lel jg = Michigan territory are 


Walter 2 “A illiam A. ws 
at, ©. A. ‘Dafoe, *, G. Lisle and R. C 
Hitchon. 


Pearl-American Group: As_ successor 
to Russell Moon who has joined the Me- 
serole Group, the Pearl-American Fleet 
has appointed Paul D. Cousineau as 
State Agent for the State of Indiana. 
Mr. Cousineau had been doing engineer- 
ing work in the States of Indiana, Ohio, 
Michigan and Kentucky. 


Phoenix of Hartford Group: The re- 
tirement of Harry L. Simpson, associate 


manager of the Pacific Coast Depart- 
ment, after forty-six years in the insur- 
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The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, celebrating now its 75th year of 
fire prevention work, has placed all of its 
facilities at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment during this national emergency. 
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ance business, leaves Frank C. Beasley 
as the Group’s sole manager on the coast. 
C. W. DeHart is the new State Agent in 
Illinois succeeding Henry O’Loughlin 
who now has important duties in upper 
New York State. He is being assisted by 
W. H. Harrison, formerly special inland 
marine representative in the Chicago 
zone. 

Rochester American: Since June 15th 
this company *s Pacific Coast business has 
been in the hands of Herbert Ryman. 
The Great American Insurance Com- 
pany, with which the Rochester Amer- 
ican Insurance Company is associated, 
and the Phoenix Insurance Company of 
Hartford, for years, until January 1, 
1941, maintained joint offices at San 
Francisco. After the separation Mr. 
Ryman was appointed manager of the 
Great American and its affiliated fire 
companies, with the exception of the 
Rochester American. 

St. Paul Fire & Marine Group: For 
about a month, Norman Peterson has 
been acting as Special Agent in Michigan 
as assistant to E. R. Timberg. Pre- 
viously, for about two years, Mr. Peter- 
son was employed by the American of 
Newark as Special Agent in Detroit and 
Wayne Counties. 

The Travelers Group: 
managerships are involved in agency per- 
sonnel changes recently announced by 
the Travelers Fire Insurance Company. 
L. M. Penquite, former Deputy Insurance 
Commissioner of Iowa, and the com- 
pany’s Special Agent at Des Moines since 
1936, has become ag manager of 
that office. Lawrence Fisher, a Spe- 
cial Agent at . ‘hone assistant 
manager at the Kansas City office on 
July ist. T. J. Berwald, Special Agent 
at Minneapolis, has assumed the position 
of assistant manager at that office. On 
August Ist, Myron S. Grange, now fire 
counterman at the Chicago Office, will 
be appointed a special agent, succeeding 
Mr. Fisher. On June 15th, Walter A. 
Johnson was named fire survey engineer 
at the Minneapolis office. 
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WEATHER & YACHTING 
NEWS 


HUBB & SON, marine ijp- 

surance underwriters, announce 
sponsorship on June 27 of a new 
type of radio program offered as a 
public service to yachtsmen, fisher- 
men, aviators and all those who plan 
week-end trips or vacations. It js 
called ‘‘Weather & Yachting News,” 
broadcast over WMCA every Fri- 
day and Saturday night at 10:25 to 
10.30, and Saturday forenoon from 
11:45 to 11:50. In addition to a 
detailed report on weather condi- 
tions, forecasts are made for most 
of the popular yachting sections 
along the New Jersey and Connect- 
icut coasts, as well as Long Island 
Sound. 

Interesting bits of 
about yacht races, club activities, 
fish runs and other valuable facts 
that contribute to the pleasure or 
safety of the listener’s week-end are 
important parts of this novel 5-min- 
ute program. Fishing reports, ob- 
tained from prominent fleet captains 
operating out of Montauk, Babylon 
and Freeport, Long Island, as well 
as Brielle, New Jersey, are wired in 
shortly before broadcast time. 

The program is compiled by 
Rufus G. Smith, Associate Editor 
of Yachting Magazine, who gathers 
and edits latest data from 39 airport 
weather stations in addition to last 
minute reports from government 
meteorological stations. _—_‘ Friday 
night and Saturday noon reports are 
rushed from Mr. Smith’s post at 
Port Washington to the station by 
Western Union a few minutes be- 
fore the program is aired in order 
to insure up-to-the-minute informa- 
tion. Handy cards are available 
from Chubb & Son giving time of 
broadcasts for tacking up alongside 
radio receivers. 


FLEET ACTION 


UNE 5 the Insurance Commis- 

sioner of Kansas issued an order 
to the effect that any vehicle to be 
eligible for fleet rates must be 
owned completely—chassis, body, 
tank or other equipment—by the in- 
sured. It is understood that Ne- 
braska plans to take similar action 
and that both states are also striving 
to exclude from fleet coverage any 
privately owned cars. 


information 
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“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape 


The Maryland believes that cas- 
ualty insurance and surety bonds 
can be made interesting subjects 
to prospects. This compelling ad- 
vertisement appears in: 


TIME FORTUNE 
NEWSWEEK 
BUSINESS WEEK 


NECKWEAR FOR 


When you sign a surety bond for a friend, you get 
two things—his thanks... and a millstone around 
your neck. 

Long after his thanks have been forgotten, that ° 
millstone may remain... for years. A disturbing 
reminder that someone beyond your control holds a 
mortgage on everything you own—until the bond is 
fully met. 

Your friend’s need for a surety bond is likely to 


be a worthy one...to make it possible for him to 





AN EASY MARK 


accept a position of responsibility ...to qualify him 
as the executor of a will...to guarantee fulfillment 
of a contract. 

But no matter how worthy, és it worth your peace 
of mind and the security of your own family? 

If a friend should request this favor of you, don’t 
sign as personal surety. Instead, advise him to obtain 
a corporate surety bond ... from a company whose 
judgment is not influenced by personal factors. 


Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore. 


1328 MARYLAND 


Practically every form of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bond, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents and brokers. 


BEST'S FIRE AND CASUALTY NEWS 


the course of man’s affairs” 
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CREDIT 


LL of us old enough to have 
learned by experience and 
those who have studied the 
effects of modern war need not be 
reminded that the god Mars deals 
not only with the destruction of life 
and property values in his effort to 
re-map a world or to impose an ide- 
ology upon an unwilling people, but 
he also supports and strengthens 
those instrumentalities which are 
necessary to implement the little 
peoples he has set against one 
another. Those instrumentalities 
may, at first glance, seem unimpor- 
tant in a world of chaos and destruc- 
tive effort, yet some of them are so 
fundamental and so necessary that 
their removal from the scene would 
result in utter confusion to the 
mythical little man who feeds on 
blood and bone and total destruction. 
Of those instrumentalities of war, 
credit outweighs every other factor. 
Without it there could be no prose- 
cution of wars; there could be no 
creation of the values over which 
modern wars are waged. To be 
sure, our ancestors of the Stone 
Age conducted their wars without 
much concern as to the credit situa- 
tion, and happily did not have to 
worry themselves over anything 
beyond the actual blood-spilling 
necessary to gain the women and 
stores of the tribe on the other side 
of the mountain. But with the refin- 
ing development of the human race, 
producing an intelligence making it 
possible to inflict pain, suffering 
destruction and death in what might 
be termed an exquisite completeness, 
credit is an absolute necessity. 


Bulwark of Credit 


Insurance has been termed the 
bulwark of credit. We all like to 
feel that the particular business in 
which we are, at the moment, en- 
gaged is a prime factor in our social 
and economic scheme of life, but I 
think it must be said that, in our 
modern economy, insurance has 


FOR JULY, 1941 


INSURANCE 


come to be not only the bulwark of 
credit but an integral part of credit 
itself. For that reason, if for no 
other, developments in the field of 
insurance and the effect of those 
developments upon the institution of 
credit is worthy of consideration. 
For some time, insurance com- 
panies, and especially the casualty 
companies, have been broadening 
their contract to give to the insur- 
ance-buying public a premium dollar 
value far beyond the fondest expec- 





tations of a few years ago. The 
comprehensive general liability and 
the comprehensive automobile liabil- 
ity policies are outstanding examples 
of this liberalization in coverage. 
These forms have come as the result 
of a long-time consideration by able 
men representing all types of car- 
riers and they embody provisions 
long debated from every point of 
view. Their appearance has excited 
widespread interest among insur- 
ance men and has prompted a multi- 
tude of questions directed to those 
who collaborated in the drawing 
of the forms. In a recent discussion 


By J. M. Eaton, 


Assistant General Manager, 
American Mutual Alliance 


of the comprehensive general liabil- 
ity coverages, Judge E. W. Sawyer, 
of the National Bureau of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters, character- 
ized it as the most important de- 
velopment in liability insurance in 
the half-century of its existence. 


Comprehensive Coverage 


The day when the credit manager 
could only guess as to whether his 
customer had adequate liability 
coverage is pretty much a thing of 
the past, and the existence of the 
comprehensive policy gives him as- 
surance and confidence. These re- 
cent developments have not been 
confined alone to the field of general 
and automobile casualty insurance 
but have extended to other lines of 
importance to the credit manager. 
For example, there has been a lib- 
eralization in the robbery forms to 
give a twenty-four hour coverage 
without the additional premium of 
25% formerly charged; plate glass 
coverages have been extended; 
product liability forms have been 
liberalized and generally all of the 
casualty companies have been, or 
now are, re-writing their basic 
contracts to meet the changes in in- 
surance requirements and in the 
insurance market resulting from the 
Second World War. 

The effect of these betterments in 
the casualty contracts upon business 
and upon business credits will ap- 
pear obvious to those concerned 
with the proper and full protection 
of their business undertakings and 
in the safeguarding of their credit 
standing. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Credit and Insurance—Continucd 

It is to be regretted that the fire 
insurance companies have made no 
comparable progress in that field. 
There is still opposition to a re- 
vision of the 1917 standard fire 
policy ; a revision that would be to 
the advantage of all concerned. The 
only significant development in the 
fire field has been the widespread 
acceptance of the extended coverage 
endorsement which combines wind- 
storm, explosion, riot and civil com- 
motion, air craft and motor damage, 
along with smoke and smudge dam- 
age, in a single form which is grad- 
ually displacing tornado insurance 
written alone. The advantage of the 
extended coverage, from the credit 
man’s point of view, is immediately 
apparent. 

Upon the matter of war insur- 
ance, there has been much activity 
and a number of developments of 
interest, including the standard war 
risk and bombardment policy devel- 
oped by a special committee of the 
explosion Conference. There has 
also been brought about the organi- 
zation of the American Cargo War 
Risk Reinsurance Exchange and 
some broadening revisions in the 
coverages. Generally speaking, how- 
ever, the casualty underwriters have 
gone vastly farther than their 
brothers in the fire field. 


Hazard of Sabotage 


In the present war, as is the case 
in every war and more especially 
those of modern times, where 
mechanized forces are constantly 
calling upon the production facilities 
of the world for more and additional 
implements of destruction, the haz- 
ard of sabotage becomes, to the 
insurance man and the credit man 
alike, a matter of first importance. 
In the present position of our 
country—technically neutral—the 
vandalism or sabotage hazard is 
obviously more important to the 
property owner and the manufac- 
turer than is the actual war risk 
itself. Those of us able to recall our 
experiences in the First World War 
will have no difficulty in bringing to 
mind the Black Tom and many 
lesser incidents, charged and never 
disproven to be acts of sabotage. In 
my own experience, I recall numer- 
ous incidents, most of which were 
of small consequence but all poten- 
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tially dangerous, and in several cases 
actually resulting in substantial de- 
struction of property and the en- 
dangerment of human life and limb. 

In the present World War, we 
must consider not only the possibil- 
ity of these acts of vandalism and 
sabotage, with which we have had a 
first-hand experience, but we must 
realize that here and now we are 
faced with the possibility of having 
to meet and guard against the haz- 
ard of bombardment. All over the 
world today, small, as well as large, 
business concerns are having their 
physical properties wiped from the 
face of the earth. In an era where 
it is possible to move heavy ma- 
chines, designed for the total de- 
struction of life and property, at a 
rate of 300 to 400 miles per hour, 
we cannot blind ourselves to the 
fact that here on this peaceful con- 
tinent we may, in all too short a 
time, have to take to the shelters or 
view the destruction of properties 
and stocks which it has taken a life 
of effort to accumulate. If and when 
that time arrives—and let us hope 
that our own realization of the 
seriousness of the situation and the 
efforts of our Government may pre- 
vent our ever having the experience 
—the institution of insurance must 
be ready to meet it. 

It is to the everlasting credit of 
the underwriters that they appreci- 
ate the problem and are trying to 
find the answer. The new war risk 
and bombardment policy and the 
broadening of the vandalism and 
malicious mischief endorsement to 
include sabotage by secret agents 
was the first and most important 
move to give coverages demanded 
by a world in turmoil. In this con- 
nection, it is of interest that member 
companies in the organization I 
represent have had requests for war 
risk insurance from firms located as 
far inland as Ohio. If the German 
“blitz” continues and we are drawn 
into the war, either formally or 
informally, we may expect an in- 
tensified demand for this type of 
insurance protection. 


Use and Occupancy 


One of the lines of insurance thus 
far receiving scant attention by the 
underwriters is the Use and Occu- 
pancy line. One of the very interest- 
ing effects of the shortage of certain 


basic raw materials, and particularly 
the shortage of machine tools, is the 
attention now being directed to that 
form of coverage. As a result of the 
acute shortage of certain types of 
equipment, we may be faced with 
the possibility of 100% losses under 
a use and occupancy policy, where 
such losses do not exceed 10% to 
20% in normal times. So far, there 
has been no change in the use and 
occupancy rate, and the more 
alert manufacturers, especially those 
coached by smart agents, are buying 
use and occupancy insurance at an 
unprecedented rate. It is the great- 
est bargain in insurance today. 
From a credit standpoint, it is ex- 
tremely important that such insur- 
ance be carried since, if some plants 
are wiped out by fire, it may be 
impossible to re-equip them during 
the period of emergency, and use 
and occupancy protection is abso- 
lutely necessary if business is to 
survive. 


Broadened Coverage 


There is really no limit to what 
might be said respecting the various 
insurance coverages which have 
been, and are being, studied in the 
light of our possible participation 
in the war. The effect of all of these 
changes, revisions and_liberaliza- 
tions upon the institution of credit 
seems to me to be reasonably ob- 
vious. Credit and the management 
of credit is always benefited by the 
clarity of those contracts entered 
into by the customer for the stabil- 
ization and protection of his credit 
standing. The liberalization of 
coverages gives to business a larger 
degree of protection than was 
afforded a few years ago and justi- 
fies the position of the credit man- 
ager in insisting that an essential 
part of the relationship between 
buyer and seller shall be adequate 
insurance protection. 

With all of these changes and 
enlargements in coverage has come 
a steady trend toward lower insur- 
ance rates. All fire and casualty 
rates went down in 1940 as a result 
of loss experience and competition. 
We should urge the purchase of 
broader protection as the rates fall. 
The trend in rates will continue 
downward until we reach the post- 
war depression, when, of a certainty, 
there will be rising losses to reverse 
the trend and force rates upward. 


BEST'S FIRE AND CASUALTY NEWS 
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What effect will these compara- 
tively recent developments in insur- 
ance have upon credit? Obviously, 
they will have no effect at all unless 
advantage is taken of them by credit 
managers. Their value to business 
is self-evident, but business men too 
often look upon insurance merely 
as a business necessity and some- 
thing which should be held to a 
minimum requirement. Many credit 
managers in the past have either 
lacked the knowledge of insurance 
forms necessary to enable them to 
insist upon a breadth of insurance 
coverage designed to afford full 
protection to the account, or they 
were sO anxious to secure the ac- 
count that they were willing to share 
a risk they need not have taken. 
Education, both as to the desirability 
of complete insurance coverage and 
the nature of the forms which go to 
complete an insurance contract, is 
necessary. 


Insurance and Credit 


The use of a reporting form by 
credit managers to bring to them in- 
formation as to the extent of the 
insurance protection with which the 
credit applicant has supplied him- 
self is necessary as a matter of 
course. In the designing of such a 
form insurance men have and will 
continue to be of great assistance. 
Any such form finally evolved 
should be comprehensive enough to 
bring to the credit grantor assur- 
ance that the credit applicant has 
fully protected the account by the 
purchase of adequate forms of in- 
surance, without calling for infor- 
mation which may be only remotely 
related to a grant of credit. 

The completion of the form 
should be a matter between the 
credit applicant and the credit man- 
ager and no third party should be 
injected into the transaction except 
by voluntary action upon the part 
of the credit applicant himself. In 
cases where the account has been an 
active one over a long period of 
time, the credit manager should not 
permit himself to be lulled into a 
false sense of security merely be- 
cause current obligations have been 
met promptly and fully, but should 
at reasonably frequent intervals ask 
lor a re-statement of the coverages 
carried and should review the ac- 
count from that point of view. The 
reasons for this are obvious. 


FOR JULY, 1941 


Insurance is an old institution. 
We have, in this country many fire 
insurance companies which have 
been in business continuously for 
more than a hundred years. It is a 
dignified and stable institution which 
has weathered many storms and is 
today stronger than at any time in 
its history. Its early growth was 
slow and during its long life there 
have been, as in every other busi- 
ness, failures on the part of indi- 
vidual units. But each of these has 
produced its lesson, and the in- 
stitution has profited by those ex- 
periences. Casualty business is a 
younger institution which has grown 
at a tremendous pace with the de- 
velopment of a mechanical era 
which has given us in a period of 
less than fifty years conveniences 
of which our grandfathers never 
dreamed and, with them, a new 
social order calling for forms of 
insurance protection with terms that 
would have sounded like Greek to 
the founders of many of our great 
insurance carriers. 


Insurance Stability 


The business of insurance has met 
every emergency of the last hundred 
years and, if left undisturbed, will 
meet the present one in the same 
satisfactory manner. In your time 
and mine, we have seen the structure 
strengthened and enlarged to meet 
the demands of a changing world. 
As each new need has developed, it 
has been met by the companies with 
new forms, which have been liberal- 
ized later as experience under them 
has been developed. In all of this the 
companies, anxious to give to the in- 
surance buyer as full value as was 
consistent with sound underwriting, 
have had the assistance and the 
policyholder has had the protec- 
tion of a highly developed system 
of state supervision, co-ordinated 
through a National Convention 
which has proven its conservatism 
and sense of obligation to the public 
in every emergency. That system 
has given to the policyholder, at an 
absurdly low cost, such a degree of 
protection that today none but those 
with a lack of understanding or an 
ulterior motive would suggest a 
departure from it. It has gained the 
confidence of the public and the 
respect of insurance management, 
and should continue undisturbed. 


From an address before the Insurance Section, 
National Association of Credit Men 
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MEN 


are leaving desks 
for Defense 


Pacific National, like other business 
concerns, is feeling the effects of 
Uncle Sam’s call to arms. * Reserve 
officers, volunteers, eclectees have 
left, are leaving. * Our pride, af- 
fection and good wishes go with 
them. We pledge them the future 
security of their jobs. 


THE ONLY THING THAT 
REALLY MATTERS 


Older heads will gladly assume 
added responsibility where tempo- 
rary replacement is impossible. 
Meanwhile we know that Agents 
and Brokers will join with us in 
saying: “Freedom must not perish 
from the earth. The only thing 
that really matters is to DEFEND 
AMERICA!” 


ANG Tae 
NATIONAL 


FIRE INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO 


HOME OFFICE 
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WANTED... 


The individuals offering their services 
in this column have been investigated 
by Alfred M. Best Company, Inc., and 
the representations made as to knowl- 
edge, experience and character are as 
stated by us. No charge is made for 
this space as the only desire is to as- 
sist them and the insurance business 
generally. Only those who are not em. 
ployed will be considered. 


POSITIONS | 














CASUALTY 


Surety Claim Adjuster available. No objection 
to traveling. Eleven years adjusting experience 
with prominent insurance company. College edu- 
cation. C-358. 


Position wanted as traveling field supervisor 
in the District of Columbia, North Carolina, 
Virginia, West Virginia and Tennessee by ex- 
perienced special agent with agency following. 


Position wanted as causalty special agent or 
underwriter by applicant with thorough knowl- 
edge of underwriting rules, policy forms and 
rate manuals. New York or Pennsylvania pre- 
a but willing to travel or gu anywhere. 
C-362. 


Experienced safety engineer now employed 
desires change. Young, unusual educational 
background and specialist in auto fleet and com- 
pensation coverage. General plant inspection, 
inspection and safety engineering and_ serv- 
ice procedure. Excellent references. Member 
A.S.S.E. C-357. 


Position desired as underwriter or special 
agent with multiple line company, preferably 


Metropolitan New York. Will travel. College 
graduate. Thirteen years experience. Age 
—married. C-365. 

Position wanted as special agent. Location 


immaterial. College graduate and graduate of 
insurance course large casualty company. Over 
three years’ experience. C-363. 


Law school 
claim adjuster where op 
ment exists. Preferably 
Age 23; single. C-364. 


graduate desires position as 
rtunity for advance- 
t. Louis. Will travel. 


Position desired as special agent or assistant 
to department manager in Home Office, General 
or Local Agency. Twenty-five years experience. 


Age 40. Location not restricted. C-366. 


Young man, 25, seeks position as accountant 
or auditor. College graduate. No objection to 
traveling. C-367. 


Payroll auditor, New England, with fire and 
casualty inspections and survey experience, is 
available. ery well recommended. arried, 
age 41, good education. Jewish. C-369. 


now in the 
Age 39, 
C-370. 


Claim manager or examiner, 
East, will consider position anywhere. 
married. Asks $250. Has law degree. 


Executive assistant for investment department 
of insurance company with 17 years investment, 
security and tax experience. Moderate Salary. 
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Claims adjuster available. Located in East, 
will go anywhere. Recommended. C-373. 


_ Position as special agent or automobile ad- 
juster sought by man with long automotive 
experience. Very good references. C-375. 


Automobile underwriter located in Middle 
West, will go anywhere. Asks moderate salary. 
Well recommended. C-376. 


Experienced fidelity, surety and general casu- 
alty claim man, attorney, seeks position as ad- 
ea. References are unusually good. Age 37. 

-377. 


An advisory or supervisory position in a 
casualty legal or claims department is sought 
by lawyer. Seventeen years’ experience. Liv- 
ing in East. Very good recommendations. C- 
0/68. 


Lawyer with administrative abil'ty. Experi- 
enced in statistics, accounting, oes years 
private practice, four years examiner-division 
supervisor State Insurance Department; prefers 
home office legal or actuarial department, Texas- 
California. Twenty-eight, married. C-380. 


_ Lawyer, excellent references, seeks position in 
insurance company claim department. Thirty- 
four, married. Prefers New England States. 
C-381. 


supervisor or_ investigator, 
Fifty-one, well 
C-382. 


Claims manager, 
accident and health, life claims. 
recommended. Now in Texas. 


Casualty or fire-marine special or state agent. 
Age 43. Prefers Central West territory. C-384. 


Position wanted in accounting department, or 
assistant to comptroller, casualty company. Fif- 
teen years’ experience, age 35, C.P.A. Prefers 
Eastern territory. C-385. 


Producer with casualty and surety experience 


desires position as branch manager or special 
agent. Now on West Coast, will travel any- 
where. C-386. 


Casualty Executive—many years’ experience 
in direct writing and reinsurance field—excel- 
lent record—available immediately. Would be 
valuable in Executive, Agency or Underwriting 
Department of any large Company or Agency.— 
C-383 





Attorney and accountant now em- 
ployed, age 37, Insurance Department 
and SEC experience, company ex- 
perience, desires to make change. 
Box 37. 








FIRE 


Experienced examiner and counter man (34), 
desires employment in either of these capacities 
or as special agent. Well informed Coo 
sonny. Illinois, territory. Excellent references 

-168. 


Position desired as proof checker or in Hom 
Office loss department. Has had about five years 
grpcsionce in these capacities. Age 42, married, 

-170. 


Fully qualified agency producer and fire in. 
surance underwriter, with general agency and 
many years of field experience, desires’ position 

referably in a supervisory capacity. Location 
immaterial, but would be particularly valuabk 
in the east or middle west where an extensive 
personal acquaintance is enjoyed. Applicant ha 
countrywide experience in the field and ex 
cellent references. F-171. 


Experienced loss man and adjuster familia 
fire, auto, marine and casualty lines desires con- 
nection with fire insurance company. Age 4j, 
sixteen years insurance experience. No objec 
tion to traveling, but prefers Pacific Coast 
Good references. F-172. 


Connection desired in the field or as branch 
office manager. Almost twenty years experienc 
in field inspecting, engineering and adjusting 
capacities. Age 43, married. No objection t 
traveling. Good references. F-173. 


Young man, 27, desires either a field or office 
position, preferably in an inland marine @ 
pacity. Seven years experience, six in under 
writing and one in field work. No objection to 
traveling. Good references. F-174. 


Experienced loss man, 32, desires connection 
in New York City or vicinity, Over eight years 
experience in various capacities, principally los 
adjustments. Very good references. F-176 


Young man, 36, with over 10 years’ exper 
ence desires connection as fire underwriter o 
special agent, preferably in Middle West. Ver 
good references. F-177. 


Experienced field man and adjuster seth 
pos tion in the Middle West or Mountain tern 
tory. Age 51, married. Good references. F-178 


Position desired as insurance manager of %& 
sistant by individual thoroughly familiar wit 
all types of commercial and industrial insur 


ance; also fire protection work. Age 40, mar 
ried. Very good references. F-179. 
Attorney, auditor and accountant. LLB 


Graduate N. Y. Law; Pace Accountancy Inst 
tute. Experienced fidelity and blanket bonds 
also subrogation and salvage work. No objectiot 
to traveling. Salary $250 or open to propositic® 
*-180. 


Young man, 36, desires employment as aillo: 
mobile underwriter or assistant manager @ 
automobile department. Has had about twel't 
years experience with Middle-Western fire m 
surance companies. Very good references. F-l8l 
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OF NEW YORK 








ASSETS 
Cash in Banks and Office .............. $3,894,952.56 
BONDS 
United States Government $604,154.51 
State and Municipal .... 435,632.14 
EEN RO errr 249,507.17 
Public Utilities ......... 389,135.83 
Miscellaneous .......... 622,793.94 2,301,223.59 
STOCKS 
PE 2 t00ttieew ese $978,710.00 
COomMOn «.--cccccccees 317,005.00 1,295,715.00 
Premiums in Course of Collection (not 
NO rrr rer 550,896.54 
All other Admitted Assets ..........-- 52,915.37 
Total Admitted Assets ..........-- $8,095,703.06 


artinent Basis. 
ecurities carried at $246,167.55 in the above statement 
are deposited in various States as required by law. 


| Bonds and Stocks valued on New York Insurance De- 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT—DECEMBER 31, 1940 








LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums ....... $3,540,980.26 
Reserve for Losses in Process of Adjustment 348,159.00 
Reserve for All Other Liabilities ....... 158,640.25 
RD Bogen. cadxisxese $1,500,000.00 
PMNS. sass ic ccdsviecess 2,547,923.55 
Surplus to Policyholders ..........+++-- 4,047,923.55 


$8,095,703.05 


On the basis of December 31, 1940 market quotations 
for all Bonds and Stocks owned, this Company’s total 
Admitted Assets would be $8,208,501.58 and the Surplus 
to Policyholders would be $4,160,722.07. 











“TWO STANDARDS” 
OF THE AETNA FIRE GROUP 


An unusual combination of financial strength 
Community of interests and practical cooperation with agents 








Standard Surety & Casualty Company 
of New York 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT—DECEMBER 31, 1940 


ASSETS 
Cash in Banks and Office .............. $2,137,531.23 
BONDS 
United States Government $476,502.93 
State and Municipal .... 977,316.39 
aoa 195,165.89 
Public Utilities ......... 113,889.79 
Miscellaneous .......... 433,136.40 2,196,01 1.40 
STOCKS 
OS ae eee $265,730.00 
SD ss aides Saaga 690,314.00 956,044.00 
Premiums in course of Collection (not 
2, | Eee ees) eae 732,498.47 
IID, 6-4 5.6 4-eaie 000.6006 0.0% 14,707.03 
All Other Admitted Assets ............ 50,248.57 
Total Admitted Assets ............ $6,087,040.70 


Bonds and Stocks valued on New York Insurance De- 
artment Basis. 

-curities carried at $359,430.68 in the above statement 
are deposited in various States as required by law. 








LIABILITIES 


Reserves for: 


Claims and Claim Ex- 


PENse .-----eeeeeee $2,067,928.13 
Unearned Premiums . 1,537,394.60 
Commissions .......-- 168,398.65 
Other Liabilities 123,000.00 $3,896,721.38 
Capital .......--.-+ee0- $1,000,000.00 
Surplus ...-----eeeeeeee 1,190,319.32 
Surplus to Policyholders .....-----++-- 2,190,319.32 
SN Ie ERT Ra OBES OER $6,087,040.70 


On the basis of December 31, 1940 market quotations 
for all Bonds and Stocks owned, this Company’s total 
Admitted Assets would be SRT and the Surplus 
to Policyholders would be $2,323,721.15. 


Geo. Z. Day, President 


New York Office: 80 John Street 





Chicago Office: Insurance Exchange 














AUTOMOBILE: FIRE> INLAND MARINE 


monk | 


Keem | cERV ES welt ° 


Sound technical skill plus prompt and expert judg- 
ment is always a determinating force in the successful 
operation of every company. In our thoroughly 
trained nationwide organization, we can rely on 
every man in every job for the right decision at the 
right time . . . a constant advantage to Pearl agents 


and Pearl policy-holders. 


80 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 


Cleveland, O. “ Cincinnati, O. 
314 Bulkley Building 1724 Carew Tower 
Philadelphia, Pa. “ Chicago 
525 Chestnut Street 175 W. Jackson Blvd. 


San Francisco 


200 Bush St. 


FARL AMERICAN « « 4 


“PEARL ASSURANCE <COMPANY, 4:2 
e EUREKA-SECURITY FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO 
"MONARCH FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


1) 
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Coverage Under Optometrist 
Liability Policy 


An optometrist is covered under 
a policy by the terms of which the 
company agrees to defend and in- 
demnify the assured against loss or 
expense arising or resulting from 
claims upon the assured for dam- 
ages on account of any malpractice, 
error or mistake committed or al- 
leged to have been committed by the 
assured personally in the practice 
of optometry only. A woman en- 
ters the assured’s establishment and 
the assured discovers a foreign sub- 
stance in one of her eyes. He an- 
aesthetizes the eye and uses a sharp 
instrument to remove the foreign 
body. The eye subsequently becomes 
inflamed and infected and serious 
injury results. The woman brings 
suit against the assured who tenders 
the defense of the action to the 
company. The company refuses to 
defend the assured and he later set- 
tles the claim for $2,500.00. He 
then seeks to recover from the in- 
surance company the amount thus 
paid. Is the company liable? 

The company is not liable. It 
will be seen that the policy covers 
the assured in the practice of optom- 
etry only. The practice of optom- 
etry is defined to be “the application 
of optical principles through tech- 
nical methods and devices in the 
examination of human eyes for the 
purpose of ascertaining departures 
from the normal, measuring their 
functional powers and adapting 
optical accessories for the aid there- 
of.” When the assured undertook 
to remove a foreign body from the 
claimant’s eye he was clearly not 
practicing the profession of optom- 
etry and the claim is therefore not 
covered under the policy. Kime v. 
Aetna Casualty and Surety Com- 
pany, 33 N. E. (2nd) 1008 (Ohio). 


FOR JULY, 1941 


Edited by SIDNEY A. WILSON of Rosen, Francis and Cleveland, Chicago, Illinois 


Liability of Assured for Settlement 
Made by Insurer's Attorney 


The assured carries an automobile 
liability policy and is involved in an 
accident which results in a suit be- 
ing brought against the assured by 
the claimant. The insurance com- 
pany engages its own counsel to ap- 
pear for the assured and defend the 
suit, Before the case is reached for 
trial the attorney for the insurance 
company and the attorney for the 
claimant agree to settle the case for 
$250.00. The assured is not con- 
sulted concerning the _ settlement, 
nor does he have any knowledge that 
a settlement has been agreed upon. 
Before the settlement can be consum- 
mated the insurance company goes 
into liquidation. The claimant then 
brings suit against the assured for 
the $250.00 on the theory that the 
attorney for the insurance company 
was the authorized agent of the as- 
sured and that the settlement made 
by him is binding on the assured. 
What ruling? 

The assured is not obligated to 
pay the settlement figure agreed 
upon between the attorneys. Where 
a liability insurer by its policy con- 
tract reserves to itself the right to 
defend in the name of the insured 
actions to recover for personal in- 
juries or property damage, to em- 
ploy counsel of its own choosing, 
to litigate or settle as it sees fit, and 
the insured is, by the contract, not 
permitted to interfere with the in- 
surer’s handling of the litigation or 
settlement, but is required to assist 
and co-operate with the insurer in 
the investigation, preparation and 
presentation of the defense, such 
insurer in settling such litigation 
without the express consent of the 
insured, or without his subsequent 
ratification of the insurer’s handling 
thereof, acts in its own behalf, and 


not as the agent of the insured. 
Under such circumstances, the in- 
sured is not personally bound by 
the agreement of settlement made 
by the insurer, unless it was ex- 
pressly authorized or subsequently 
ratified by him. Haluka, et al. v. 
Baker, 34 N.E. (2nd) 68 (Ohio.). 


Assault by Assured—Whether 
Resulting Injury Received by 
"Accidental Means" 


A life insurance policy with 
double indemnity feature provides 
benefits where the insured comes to 
his death “as a result directly and 
independently of all other means, 
from bodily injuries effected solely 
through external, violent and acct- 
dental means.” The insured is a 
heavy drinker. One day he becomes 
intoxicated to such an extent that 
he is bereft of reason and is found 
lying across the driveway of pri- 
vate property. The owner tries to 
eject the assured peaceably and fail- 
ing in his attempts, procures a re- 
volver from the house. Upon seeing 
the owner of the property armed 
with a revolver, the insured becomes 
abusive and forces his way onto the 
porch of the residence, where he is 
shot and killed by the owner. The 
question is whether the beneficiary 
is entitled to recover under the 
double indemnity feature of the 
policy. 

The beneficiary is not entitled to 
recover. Many cases hold that when 
one becomes suddenly insane and 
in an act of violence is slain, recov- 
ery will be allowed. Likewise nu- 
merous decisions permit recovery 
where the insured is killed in an 
assault in which the insured is not 
the aggressor. In the case given, the 
assured, being a heavy drinker, must 
have known the effect of the ex- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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The Judge Says—Continued 

cessive use of intoxicating liquor. 
When one familiar with the effects 
consciously and knowingly begins 
the consumption of liquor and drinks 
himself into insensibility, such ac- 
tion sets in motion instrumentalities 
which he should have known at the 
beginning, are often calculated to 
result accidentally in death or bodily 
harm. The insured came to his death 
by virtue of his drunkenness and his 
drunkenness, being a voluntary act 
on his part, was not the result of 
an accident. Consequently his death 
did not occur as a result of acci- 
dental means. Mullaney v. Pruden- 
tial Insurance Co. of North America, 
37 Fed. Sup. 462 (Fla.). 


A PENN YAN BOY 


DSON S. LOTT, Chairman of 

the Board of the United States 
Casualty Company, who is so well 
and favorably known in the insur- 
ance field, has written an interesting 
story of his long and colorful life 
under the title of “A Penn Yan 
Boy.” 

The author known as “Uncle 
Edson” has turned out in his own 
matchless style a unique autobiog- 
raphy which holds the readers’ 
attention. 

The story Mr. Lott tells of his 
life, beginning in 1856, is replete 
with vivid descriptions of people, 
places, political parties, incidents of 
the War Between the States, the 
death of Lincoln, ways of life, 
through the years and anecdotes 
galore. Combined with the auto- 
biography, as intimately as the sub- 
jects were joined with the author 
during their closely associated 
careers, are life sketches of nineteen 
other pioneers of American liability 
insurance. 

The price of the volume is $1.50. 
Copies may be obtained from the 
publishers, Montross & Clarke Co., 
Inc., 30 Ferry Street, New York. 


VIRGINIA FIRE, THEFT AND 
COLLISION RATES 


EORGE A. BOWLES, Com- 

missioner of Insurance, through 
the Virginia Corporation Commis- 
sion, has set July 14th as the date for 
a hearing on a proposed reduction of 
automobile fire, theft and collision 
rates in that state. 





ROBERT P. BARBOUR 


Mr. Barbour, who is United States Man- 
ager and General Attorney of the Northern 
Assurance Company Limited of London, was 
elected President of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters at the seventy-fifth annual 
meeting. In 1901, he organized the Insur- 
ance Society of New York, the first organ- 
ization of its kind, and he was for three 
years its Secretary and two years President. 





FRANK A. BACH 


Mr. Bach, who became the sixth president 
of the Fidelity & Deposit Company on 
July |, 1941, came up from the ranks, having 
entered the company's employ in 1902 as a 
stenographer. He was elected a vice-presi- 
dent in 1915, second vice-president and 
director in 1925 and a member of the 
finance committee in 1935. For many years 
he has exercised general supervision over 
the underwriting of all departments. 


WAR DEPARTMENT 
INSURANCE RATING PLAN 


HE States of New York and 

New Jersey have announced their 
acceptance of the War Department 
insurance rating plan, but Com. 
missioner of Insurance Eugene P. 
3erry of Michigan has informed the 
War Department that the plan will 
not be approved in that state, fol- 
lowing an opinion of the Michigan 
attorney general that it is in conflict 
with Michigan statutes. The plan 
was reviewed in our General Buyl- 
letin No. 20, and is fully reported in 
Best’s Fire and Casualty News for 
June, 1941. 


WHAT TO DO WITH 
CIGARETTE STUBS 


WISE man said, “Tell me what 

you eat and I will tell you what 
you are.” He might also have said, 
“Tell me what you do with your 
cigarette stubs and I will tell you 
what kind of a citizen you are.” 

If you are driving your car and 
smoking, do you throw your stub 
out of the window? If so, you 
aren’t a good citizen. Your stub may 
land in some leaves or rubbish by 
the roadside and start a fire. The 
place for such stubs is the ashtray 
provided in your car. 

When you are smoking in the 
house and leave your stub in an 
ashtray, do you make sure it is 
actually extinguished before leaving 
it? Women are said to be the worst 
offenders in this respect. Cigarette 
stubs smolder on the edge of an 
ashtray, and sometimes drop off. 
That is how many house fires begin. 

When you drop your stub in any 
public place, do you step on it? 
Hard? You should. It might set fire 
to the clothing of some passer-by. 
The best plan is never to drop your 
stub on any floor at any time, but 
use the receptacles provided for 
smokers, 

Good citizenship is simply intelli- 
gent consideration for your fellow 
men. According to the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, now 
celebrating its 75th anniversary, one 
test of a good citizen is whether he 
puts cigarette stubs only in a safe 
receptacle, and, even then, makes 
sure they are completely extin- 
guished. 
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WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 


PRESUMPTIONS 


consideration of the terms “‘pre- 

sumption” and “inference” in 
compensation cases, as in other kinds 
of litigation, is in that administrative 
field sometimes called the “burden 
of proof.” In this very field, how- 
ever, the loose terminology of the 
courts and of lawyers has created 
confusion. (Here Mr. Clark quotes 
from Chamberlayne’s Modern Law 
Of Evidence, Vol. 2, pp. 1097, 1098) 
When used in the strict sense of 
burden of proof, Wigmore and other 
authorities on evidence are inclined 
to call it the “risk of non-persua- 
sion.” It exists in all controverted 
matters and applies with equal force 
to compensation cases. 

In the case of United States Fuel 
Co. v. Industrial Commission, 310 
Illinois, 85 ; 141 N.E. 401, the Court, 
in holding that the evidence of the 
claimant failed to show that the ac- 
cident arose out of and in the course 
of the employment, said: 

“The Workmen’s Compensation 
Act provides a new method of pro- 
cedure for obtaining redress for per- 
sonal injuries, but it does not change 
the rules of evidence nor the burden 
of proof ***. Liability under the 
Compensation Act cannot rest upon 
imagination, speculation, or conjec- 
ture—upon a choice between two 
views equally compatible with the 
evidence—but must be based upon 
facts established by a preponderance 
of the evidence.” 


T= obvious starting point for a 


Burden of Proof 


The burden of proof used in the 
sense of the “risk of non-persua- 
sion” is, therefore, on the claimant 
in the beginning and remains with 
him during the progress of the hear- 
ing or litigation. At the end of his 
case he must have persuaded the 
triers of fact that he is entitled to 
an award. 


FOR JULY, 1941 


and 


Burden of proof in the second 
sense of “burden of evidence” has 
nothing whatsoever to do with the 
risk of non-persuasion. It is not 
concerned with the end results of 
the case but is vital in the considera- 
tion of presumptions and inferences. 
Much of the confusion which arises 
from the use of the phrase “burden 
of proof” in compensation cases, as 
well as in other forms of litigation, 
grows 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Limitation of space has compelled us to 
omit some portions of Mr. Clark's scholarly 
discussion of this very troublesome subject 
before the Insurance Section of the Ameri- 
can Bar Ascsociation at its meeting in Phila- 
delphia last September. His paper is printed 
in full in the report of that meeting. 

In part of the paper which we were 
compelled to omit, Mr. Clark says that in 
dealing with the subject of presumptions 
and inferences, a knowledge of the technical 
rules of evidence and the principles of logic 
is not at all helpful in preparation and pres- 
entation of evidence in Workmen's Com- 
pensation cases, because the compensation 
laws have been drafted in part by laymen 
and are administered very largely by com- 
missions, boards, referees, etc. composed of 
laymen. Furthermore, the legislative intent 
expressed in most of the compensation laws 
is to modify, abolish or liberalize the rules 
of evidence before compensation boards. 

We appreciate the courtesy of Mr. Clark 
and the American Bar Association for per- 
mitting us to present this paper to our 
readers, knowing that a careful study of it 
will prove helpful to all engaged in com- 
pensation work. 





“not so much from the intrinsic 
complication or uncertainty of the 
situation as from the lamentable am- 
biguity of phrase and confusion of 
terminology under which our law 
has so long suffered.” (Wigmore on 
Evidence, Second Edition, Vol. 5, 


p. 437) 











INFERENCES 


by WALTER L. CLARK, 


Baltimore, Maryland 


Wigmore, Chamberlayne and other 
text writers have suggested that 
this “lamentable ambiguity” may 
well be clarified by the use of the 
term “burden of evidence” or “bur- 
den of going forward” when we 
intend to describe the obligation of 
litigants, whether employee or em- 
ployer, to produce evidence from 
which the courts, commissions, 
boards, examiners, etc., can logically 
find the facts essential to an award. 
This has, of course, nothing to do 
with the risk of non-persuasion but 
is solely concerned with whether a 
prima facie case has been made out 
by the claimant and by the em- 
ployer on his affirmative defenses. 

The burden of evidence or burden 
of going forward rests in the begin- 
ning upon the claimant. He is ob- 
ligated to produce evidence to satisfy 
the tribunal that it may consider 
certain essential elements of fact as 
a part of his case. In a court trial, 
on appeal de novo (where such ap- 
peals are permitted) he must satisfy 
the judge that there is sufficient evi- 
dence of these elements of fact to 
be submitted to a jury for considera- 
tion. If he fails to produce such 
evidence of an elemental fact the 
Court should direct a verdict for 
the employer and the Commission 
should disallow compensation. 

We are concerned, therefore, with 
the method or form in which this 
vital evidence is produced. It is 
perfectly obvious that in compensa- 
tion cases, as well as in other liti- 
gated matters, all elemental facts 
cannot be proven by direct evidence 

(Continued on next page) 
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of ultimate facts, i.e., by the testi- 
mony of those who perceived such 
facts by means of their own senses. 
Since witnesses are only permitted 
to testify to ultimate facts, the bur- 
den of proof must be met by the 
claimant and the employer by proc- 
esses of reasoning from facts legiti- 
mately presented in evidence. 

The claimant, for instance, meets 
his original burden of evidence as to 
the individual elements of his case 
in various ways. The Court or 
Board may and does take judicial 


notice of certain facts and thus re- 
lieves him of his obligation to prove 
them, either directly or indirectly. 
He may meet the burden as to other 
elements by resting on certain “ad- 
ministrative assumptions” required 
or permitted by the compensation 
law. As to still other elements he 
may offer evidence of certain ulti- 
mate facts and submit that if those 
facts exist then the inference arises 
that the particular elemental fact 
exists. These inferences must, in 
theory, be made from ultimate facts 
and not from other inferences. If the 
immediate inferences do not suffice 
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he may rest his contention as to the 
existence of a single elemental fac 
upon circumstantial evidence, dedyc. 
ing it from numerous bits of eyj. 
dence. Finally, he may resort to 
such presumptions as the law and 
decisions permit. 

It will be noted from what has 
been said that some of the ways of 
meeting the various burdens of eyj- 
dence cast upon the claimant and 
employer are quite beyond the title 
to this paper and might well fur. 
nish topics for further discussions, 
No attempt is here made to cover 
the entire field of proof in compensa- 
tion cases but only to refer somewhat 
generally to the kind of proof classed 
under the heads of “inference” and 
“presumption.” 


Presumptions 


Considering first the matter of 
presumption in connection with com- 
pensation cases, we meet at the 
outset an even greater confusion in 
terminology than was suggested in 
connection with burden of proof. 
In many decisions “presumption” is 
used, either intentionally or im- 
properly, as a synonym for “infer- 
ence,” and in other cases for “ad- 
ministrative assumption.” The 
phrase “conclusive presumption” 
seems to have been coined to in- 
crease the difficulty. Loose use oi 
language inevitably results in loose 
methods of thinking and we find in 
some cases that after calling an “in- 
ference” or “administrative assump- 
tion” a “presumption,” it is but a 
short step to attribute to this pseudo 
presumption all of the characteris- 
tics of the true presumption and 
others which a true presumption was 
never intended to possess. A pre- 
sumption is not in itself a fact al- 
though sometimes treated as such. 


“Presumptions (of fact?) may 
be looked upon as the bats of the 
law flitting about in the twilight 
but disappearing in the sunshine 
of actual facts.” (Mackowik v. 
K. C. Ry. 196 Mo. 550-571) 


Some of the definitions of pre- 
sumption are helpful in understand- 
ing the intent of the word or m 
emphasizing its ambiguity. 

“A presumption means a rule of 
law that courts and judges shall 
draw a particular inference froma 
particular fact or particular evr 
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dence, unless and until the truth 

of such inference is disproved.” 

(Stevens Evidence 10th Ed. p. 2) 

Stevens does not necessarily mean 
that there is no such thing as a pre- 
sumption of fact because later, on 
page 161 of the same work, he says: 

“I use the word ‘presumption’ 
in the sense of a presumption of 
law capable of being rebutted. A 
‘presumption’ of fact is simply an 
argument. A conclusive ‘pre- 
sumption’ I describe as conclusive 
proof.” 

A helpful explanation of the 
meaning of the term is given by 
Wigmore : 

“A presumption *** is in its 
characteristic feature a rule of law 
laid down by a judge and attaching 
to one evidentiary fact certain pro- 
cedural consequences as to the 
duty of production of other evi- 
dence by the opponent. It is 
based in policy upon the probative 
strength as a matter of reasoning 
and inference of the evidentiary 
fact; but the presumption is not 
the fact itself, nor the inference 
itself, but the legal consequences 
attached to it.” (Wigmore Evi- 
dence, 2nd Ed., Vol. 5, pp. 450- 
451) 


Presumptions and Inferences 
Distinguished 


Judges and lawyers may be ex- 
cused for their failure to agree as to 
the meaning or even the conse- 
quences of presumption when able 
text writers advance contrary views. 
Compare the above quotations with 
the following from the scholarly 
pen of another text writer : 

“A presumption is either an 
inference or an assumption.” 
(Chamberlayne Modern Law of 
Evidence, Vol. 2, p. 1222) 

“Under the general term ‘pre- 
sumption’ are grouped three dis- 
tinct though cognate matters: (1) 
Inferences of fact; (2) presump- 
tions or assumptions of law; (3) 
assumptions of administration.” 
(id. p. 1222) 

Possibly the real difference be- 
tween “presumption” and “infer- 
ence” is that set out in Cogdell v. 
R.R. Co. 132 N.C. 852, 44 S.E. 618: 

“An inference is nothing more 
than a permissible deduction from 
the evidence, while a presumption 
is compulsory and cannot be dis- 
regarded by the jury.” 


FOR JULY, 1941 
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But even this definition must be 
sharpened and refined by the further 
statement that while a presumption 
cannot be disregarded if there is no 
evidence of the fact or evidence 
from which the fact may be in- 
ferred, it nevertheless disappears en- 
tirely if there is admissible evidence 
from which the fact can be found. 


Conclusive and Rebuttable 
Presumptions 


The Courts and text writers clas- 
sify presumptions as conclusive and 
rebuttable. This terminology is 
somewhat elusive although it may 
be squared with the various defini- 
tions .adverted to above if we bear 
in mind that a conclusive presump- 
tion can only be destroyed by con- 


tradicting the facts on which it is 
based, i.e., disputing the existence 
and not the results of the presump- 


tion. In a rebuttable presumption 
both the premise and the conclusion 
are open to attack. The so-called 
“conclusive presumptions” are prob- 
ably not presumptions in a strict 
sense of the word. In reality, they 
are doctrines of the substantive law. 
Examples of these conclusive pre- 
sumptions are to be found in most 
of the compensation laws, e.g., the 
Colorado Compensation Law pro- 
vides, in substance, that if disability 
begins more than five years after an 
accident it shall be conclusively pre- 
sumed that it is not due to the acci- 
dent. While the language takes the 
form of a conclusive presumption 
its effect is to create a rule of sub- 
(Continued on next page) 
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stantive law which prevents the ap- 
plication of the statute to disability 
occurring more than five years after 
the accidental injury. Another illus- 
tration may be drawn from the pro- 
visions of elective acts which require 
notice of rejection, in writing, by 
both the employer and the employee. 
In these acts the failure to give such 
notice creates a so-called “conclu- 
sive presumption of acceptance.” 
Even though the statute bases the 
acceptance upon a conclusive pre- 
sumption, the language used makes 
it clear that it is a doctrine of sub- 
stantive law. Buonfiglio v. Neu- 
mann (N. J.) 107 Atl. 285. 

Again, the so-called conclusive 
presumptions of dependency con- 
tained in some of the statutes are 
plainly rules of substantive law. 
Such provisions require payment of 
compensation to persons within the 
class regardless of actual depend- 
ency. 

The rebuttable presumptions ap- 
plicable to compensation cases may 
be either legal or factual. In the 
main, the legal presumptions are 
probably misnamed as they are, in 
effect, nothing more than “admin- 
istrative assumptions.” The _ so- 
called factual presumptions are usu- 
ally inferences instead of presump- 
tions. 

Consider, for the sake of example, 
the five so-called presumptions usu- 
ally embodied in compensation 
statutes. They are, in substance, 


(1) that the claim comes within 
the provisions of the Act; 

(2) that sufficient notice has been 
given ; 

(3) that the injury was not caused 
by the wilful intention of the claim- 
ant to bring about injury to himself 
or to another ; 

(4) that the injury did not result 
solely from the intoxication of the 
claimant while on duty; and 

(5) that the employer has not 
been prejudiced by the claimant’s 
failure to file claim within the stat- 
utory period. 


With the burden of proof on the 
claimant it is plain that unless the 
Commission was authorized to as- 
sume these elements, the claimant 
would be required to offer evidence 
even in uncontested cases and the 
time of the Commission would be 


unnecessarily taken up. These gen- 
eral administrative assumptions ay- 
thorized by statute make out a prima 
facie case upon which.the Board or 
Commission may make an award if 
no evidence is offered by either side. 

While the compensation laws, the 
courts and lawyers usually—or at 
least often—speak of them as pre- 
sumptions they are, in reality, but 
devices to shorten hearings and 
trials. They are not based on facts 
in any respect. Indeed, they exist 
principally because there are no 
facts. Obviously, they are not true 
presumptions but are purely ad- 
ministrative assumptions in that they 
require the tribunal to provisionally 
assume the existence of certain ele- 
ments in the case. 

Compensation tribunals have quite 
properly appropriated such of the 
common law presumptions as may 
be applicable to particular cases, 
The following are illustrative: 


That everyone must be pre- 
sumed to know the law; 

That children born during law- 
ful wedlock are legitimate ; 

That withholding evidence in 
one’s possession creates a pre- 
sumption that the evidence would 
be unfavorable. (National Surety 
Co. vs. Roundtree (Va.) 14/7, 
S.E. 537; Mahaffey v. Mill Creek 
Lumber Co. (La. Appeal 1933) 
147 Southern, 834.) ; 

That injuries are not self-in- 
flicted. (Schneider’s Workmen’s 
Compensation, Vol. 2, Sec. 534 
Note) ; 

That death will be presumed 
from seven years unexplained ab- 
sence ; 

That claims have been filed 
within the statutory period (Han- 
son v. Flinn, 183 N.Y.S. 213); 

That the proceedings of the 
Commission and lower courts are 
regular ; 

That conditions once shown to 
have existed continue. (Royal v. 
Hawkeye Portland Cement Co. 
195 Iowa, 534; Coffee v. Chitteb- 
dend, 112 Wisc., 569.) ; 

That a crime has not been com- 
mitted. In the case of Steers v. 
Dunnewald, 85 N.J. Law 449; 89 
Atl. 1007, the Court, in passing on 
the question whether death might 
have resulted from accident, sui- 
cide or murder, said: 

“Suicide and murder involve 
criminal acts, and crime is not to 
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be presumed. The only other al- 

ternative is accident.” 

These are illustrations of what 
may be termed “rebuttable presump- 
tions” but Commissions and Courts 
have seldom limited the use of the 
technical term “presumption” to 
situations which it describes. 

“The practical difficulty of 
drawing a clear-cut line of demar- 
cation between inferences and pre- 
sumptions is emphasized by the 
common practice of the courts in 
quoting as examples of presump- 
tions mere illustrations of circum- 
stantial evidence or by the simple 
inferences drawn by the ordinary 
reasoning powers without resort 
to any rule of law, which, while 
proper and necessary in one case, 
are inherently unsuited to the 
formulation of a fixed presump- 
tion.” (20 Am. Jur. p. 166) 

Hence, real presumptions fade out 
into quasi presumptions and these, 
in turn, become merely inferences. 


Inferences 


An inference is defined as 
“A permissible deduction from 
the evidence before the Court 
which the jury (or other trier of 
fact) may accept or reject or ac- 
cord such probative value as it de- 
sires.” (20 Am. Jur. p. 165) 
An inference is, of course, a doc- 
trine of logic rather than of law—a 
process of reasoning which triers of 
fact are permitted by law to use in 
ascertaining from properly proven 
facts those which are required for a 
solution of the problem presented. 

The law surrounds inferences 
with certain safeguards which are 
quite often disregarded by courts 
and usually by compensation tri- 
bunals. The most important of these 
is that a legitimate inference must be 
drawn immediately from ultimate 
facts. i.e., facts which a witness has 
perceived by means of his own 
senses. The theoretical effect of this 
rule is to prevent an inference being 
based upon another inference. and 
thus to limit inferences to probable 
and not merely possible ones. The 
rule, however, does not exclude cir- 
cumstantial evidence. 

“Whenever circumstantial evi- 
dence is relied upon to prove a 
fact the circumstances must be 
proved and not themselves pre- 
sumed.” Cunard Steamship Co. v. 
Kelly, 126 Fed., 610. 


FOR JULY, 1941 
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Circumstantial Evidence 


In circumstantial evidence the in- 
ferences are equally immediate but 
singly are so lacking in the probative 
strength as to require a series of 
them to invest the elemental fact 
with the reasonable probability that 
all inferences must possess. 


It is in this realm of inference, 
single and circumstantial, that most 
of the errors and crimes are com- 
mitted in the administration of 
workmen’s compensation laws. It is 
a fertile field for the exercise of 
original methods of reasoning un- 
known to any system of logic. Here, 
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too, we meet with purely arbitrary 
conclusions, the sole purpose of 
which is to award compensation re- 
gardless of fact. It would be idle to 
say that all of the curious results 
observed are dishonest and equally 
futile to contend that all of them are 
the product of mistakes in reasoning. 
For illustration, take the British 
case of Kerr v. Ayr Steam Shipping 
Co., 7 B.W.C.C., 801. A steward 


on a vessel lying in port was ordered 


to bring tea for the officers. He 
failed to return, and the following 
day his dead body was found in the 
water near the ship. On appeal from 
an award of compensation the Court, 
in affirming the award, said: 

“This class of case has led to 
much refinement. I do not find it 
very profitable to consider whether 
the arbiter’s award proceeded on 
inference or on some kind of 
speculation which was described 
in argument by four words suc- 
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cessively, namely, conjecture, 
probability, guess, or surmise. | 
am not qualified, and I do not 
know anyone who is qualified to 
draw a precise line between the 
thoughts suggested by these sey- 
eral words. They seem to me to 
run into one another. Nor can | 
define wherein any of them differ 
from inference.” 

Contrast this with the case of 
Nordone yv. Public Service, ete, 
(N.J. Sup., 174 Atl. 745) where a 
furnaceman was found unconscious 
in the basement of a garage where 
he was employed. His hat was lying 
a few feet away and the testimony 
showed that he had a fractured skull 
and that his hat had a hole in it. 
There was no proof of what oc- 
curred other than this physical con- 
dition. As against the narrow con- 
tention of the claimant’s counsel 
that something fell from the chim- 
ney, the employer proved that no 
bricks were out of the chimney, 
The Court held that no inference 
could be rationally drawn from these 
facts that his death arose out of and 
in the course of the employment. 

In the California case of Western 
Grain & Sugar Products Co. v. Pills- 
bury, 173 Cal. 135, 159 Pac. 423, an- 
other night watchman disappeared. 
His body was never found nor was 
there any substantial proof that he 
was dead. A torn cap was discov- 
ered on the wharf of the premises, 
together with reddish stains and 
marks resembling those made by the 
dragging of a body. One test indi- 
cated that the stains were human 
blood, whereas the second one 
showed exactly the contrary. In af- 
firming an award the Court observed 
that the testimony was compatible 
with three different theories. (1) 
Death by violence in the course of 
employment; (2) suicide; (3) no 
death at all but a clever ruse of the 
watchman to get compensation for 
his wife. The Court, however, ruled 
that the theory of death by violence 
was the most probable and adopted 
it despite the fact that there was no 
proof of death at all and conse- 
quently none as to how it occurred. 

Another example of the misap- 
plication of circumstantial evidence 
and inference is apparent in the case 
of Smith v. Osterheld & Son, 189 
App. Div. 384, 179 N.Y.S. 10. There 
the deceased employee had gone to 
a private railroad yard to unload 
cars for his employer. He un- 
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t indi- the contrary it must be presumed placed on proven circumstances de- the experience rating plan. The rate 
nesunie (inferred) that his journey was pend entirely upon the particular revision program incorporates the 
| = made to serve his master and that court or fact finding body; that so effect of the revised expense loading 
In af. he was killed by an accident aris- far as inferences are involved in adopted in conjunction with the 
served ing out of and in the course of his the determination of ‘compensation gradation of expenses on New 
patible employment.” claims no definite or general rule York premiums over $1,000 per 
(1) Here the circumstances were hardly can be formulated. policy. 
rse of aaa 
3) no Stock Insurance Agents... a: 
of the W\ protection 2y 
= to ADVOCATES OF AMERICAN PREPAREDNESS — 
ruled nm == ATIONAL DEFENSE BY FIRE DEFENSE! The unusual demand on indus- 
olence oH try as a result of the present emergency—the necessity for speed... 
lopted ae the inexperienced help . . . the hasty erection of plants . . . the decreased 
ras no ee vigilance due to stress of other matters—all combine to create a situation 
conse- which can seriously deter production 
urred. WD for National Defense. § Municipal and 
nisap- State authorities are doing their best to 
dence fo = supervise plans for fire defense of these : 
e case FAR vital industries. Insurance agents will & | y i St 
, 189 \ be on the alert to cooperate with local ag ig be a ar 
There La defense committees, so that the tragic Jusurauce Company Utd. 
ne to ——_ consequences of fire and sabotage will 
nload a not hamper this great undertaking! 30 John Street, New York 
un- 
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REPORTS ON 


COMPANIES AND ASSOCIATIONS 


AMERICAN RESERVE Insurance Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


New Director 


Ata meeting of the directors of the American Reserve 
Insurance Company, held May 29th, Albert N. Butler 
was elected to membership on the board. Mr. Butler is 
vice-president of the Corroon & Reynolds Group of in- 
surance companies. 


BUTTE FARMERS MUTUAL Insurance Company, 
Las Cruces, N. M. 


New Company 


This new mutual company received its license from 
the New Mexico Insurance Department on May 27, 
1941. It has authority to write fire, hail, and tornado 
lines of insurance. 


CO-OPERATIVE WINDSTORM Insurance 
Company of New York, Greenville, N. Y. 


New Company 


This new co-operative windstorm insurance company 
received its license from the New York Insurance De- 
partment on May 2, 1941. It operates under Article 
XI-B of the Insurance Law. 


FEDERAL Insurance Company, 
Jersey City, N. J. 


New Director 


At a recent meeting of the directors of this company, 
Wendell L. Willkie was elected a member of the board 
replacing the late William Redmond Cross. Mr. Willkie 
similarly was elected a director of the Vigilant Insur- 
mee Company, the wholly owned subsidiary of the 

ederal. 


FOR JULY, 1941 













FORT WORTH LLOYDS, 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Report of Examination 


All of the financial and operating figures of this 
Lloyds,as of December 31, 1940, which appear in the 
1941 edition of BEST’S INSURANCE REPORTS, 
(Fire and Casualty), are confirmed in a report of ex- 
amination recently completed by the Texas Insurance 
Department. The report is entirely favorable. The 
examiners stated that loss reserves were “generous” 
and that “the underwriters have been fair and just in 
paying claims.” 


GENERAL Insurance Company, Ltd., 


Trieste and Venice; Italy 
Ceases U. S. Operations 


This prominent Italian company, which recently had 
been writing only a very small volume of marine busi- 
ness, ceased operations entirely in the United States on 
June 1, 1941. 

Direct fire and automobile business which had been 
written through Mather & Co., of Philadelphia, was 
discontinued effective January 1, 1941, and all such 
business in force was reinsured as of that date with the 
Quaker City Fire & Marine Ins. Co. Reinsurance busi- 
ness which had originated through Seibels, Bruce & Co., 
of Columbia, S. C., was retroceded to the latter on May 
1, 1941. The Seibels, Bruce business has been placed 
with a group of six companies. 

Under a recent Executive order all funds of the com- 
pany in the United States are “frozen.” This action 


pertains only to the transfer of funds outside the coun- 

try or to nationals of its home country within the United 

States and does not affect the normal payment of losses 

and other obligations to American policyholders. 
(Continued on next page) 
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GENERAL INSURANCE OF TRIESTE—Continued 


Ample funds are maintained by the company in the 
United States and, except for its statutory deposit of 
$500,000 with the New York Insurance Department anq 
$100,000 on deposit with the State of Ohio, its resources 
are in the hands of the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York as U. S. Trustee. 


The retirement of the General from the United States 
ends proposed plans for the formation of a domestic 
carrier to succeed the United States Branch. The title 
of this proposed new carrier as published in the in. 
corporation notice was “Atlantic General Insurance 
Company.” 


GENERAL SECURITY Assurance Corporation 
of New York, New York, N. Y. 


In Process of Organization 


This new company is being incorporated in accordance 
with the laws of the State of New York under the spon- 
sorship of the General Fire Assurance Company of 
Paris to replace the United States branch now mantained 
by the parent organization. The title of the new company 
is similar to that of a Canadian affiliate, General Se- 
curity Insurance Company of Canada, which was formed 
several months ago to take over the Canadian business 
of the General Fire and General Casualty Companies 
of Paris. 

The General Fire Assurance Company is one of the 
oldest and strongest insurance organizations in France. 
Formed in 1819, its present authorized and paid-in capi- 
tal is 40,000,000 francs. The company entered the 
United States on July 14, 1910, and for twenty years 
transacted a direct writing business in this country. 
Early in 1930 all direct business was reinsured with the 
American Reserve Insurance Company. Since that 
time the branch has operated exclusively as a rein- 
surance carrier under the management of H. Marshall 
Robertson, well-known reinsurance underwriter. 

The financial statement of the United States branch, 
as of December 31, 1940, revealed assets at market 
$4,711,268, liabilities $2,465,259 and_ policyholders’ 
surplus $2,246,009. Net premium volume of the branch 
over the past four years averaged in the neighborhood 
of $2,300,000 annually. 


HAMILTON Fire Insurance Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


Resumes Dividend Payments 


The board of directors of this company, at a meet- 
ing held May 8th, declared a dividend of $.10 per share 
which was paid on May 27th to stockholders of record 
May 26th. This dividend is the first to be paid to stock- 
holders in more than nine years. The last previous 





dividend was $1.50 per share, paid on February 2, 1932. 
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HOME Insurance Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


Chairman Kurth Resigned 


Wilfred Kurth, associated with The Home Insurance 
Company of New York for almost forty years, has 
resigned as Chairman of the Board of Directors. The 
Board accepted his resignation with great reluctance 
and voted by a change in the by-laws to abolish the 
ofice of chairman. Harold V. Smith, who was elected 
president of the company on May 10, 1937, the same 
day Mr. Kurth became Chairman of the Board, now is 
chief executive of the company. Mr. Kurth was elected 
Chairman of the Finance Committee and will continue 
to interest himself in the financial end of the company’s 
affairs. The same action was taken at the Board meet- 
ing of the City of New York Insurance Company and 
similar action is contemplated in the next Board meet- 
ing of the other companies in the Home Fleet. 


Fifty Years of Service 


Wilfred Kurth’s retirement comes as a climax to 
fifty years of service and devotion to the insurance 
business. Born in New Britain, Connecticut, he spent 
his younger childhood there but gave up his schooling 
early for a business career. From his first job of labor- 
ing in a steel press factory he entered the insurance 
business in the office of Major George B. Fisher’s 
agency for the Scottish Union and National at Hartford, 
Connecticut, on June 17, 1891. In 1896 he was trans- 
ferred to the United States branch of the Scottish 
Union and National in Hartford as an examiner in the 
underwriting department. It was during this time that 
he received his first field experience as a special agent 
in Canada and when the Home Insurance Company of 
New York entered Canada to do business on January 1, 
1902, Mr. Kurth joined that company and took charge 
of the company’s Canadian business, subsequently hav- 
ing added to his responsibilities the foreign business, 
Pacific Coast territory and the Automobile Department. 

He was appointed Secretary of the Home Insurance 
Company in 1917 and four years later was elected 
vice president and secretary. In 1925 he was elected a 
member of the Board of Directors and on April 13, 
1929 he was elevated to the presidency and directorship 
in the various companies of the Home Fleet. 


Versatile Activities 


Mr. Kurth’s many contributions of service for the 
benefit and progress of the insurance business are in- 
dicated by his versatile activities throughout the years. 
He is a past president of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, a past president and Trustee of the 
American Foreign Insurance Association, Director of 
the Underwriters Laboratories, Ltd., Chicago, president 
and director of the Afia Finance Corporation, member 
of the Insurance Society and the New York Chamber 
of Commerce, the New England Society, the Down- 
town Association and he is also a director of the Fire 
Companies Adjustment Bureau, Inc. 


FOR JULY, 1941 














Agents Today 
are Guardians 
of Defense 


One of the most vital factors 
in the defense program is the 
ability to anticipate hazards 
that will interrupt the continu- 
ous flow of needed materials. In 
this, industry is more than 
ever dependent upon the ex- 
perienced insurance agent and 
facilities at his disposal, for 
the maintenance of continu- 
ous operation. 


For more than 231 years, the 
SUN, oldest insurance com- 
pany in the world, has been 
assisting its agents in affording 
protection to fit the needs of 


their clients. 
FOUNDED 1710 


SUN 
INSURANCE 
OFFICE 


LIMITED 


PATRIOTIC INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 
SUN UNDERWRITERS INS. CO. OF N. Y. 


SUN INDEMNITY CO. OF N. Y. 


NEW YORK: 55 Fifth Avenue 
Chicago: 309 W. Jackson Boulevard 
San Francisco: Swett & Crawford, Gen’! Agts. 
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$ NEED NOT 


The AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL Company 


Founded 1896 «© Offices in Principal Cities 





APPLETON & COX, INC., 
ATTORNEY 


11t JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK 


Marine and Inland Insurance 


REPRESENTING 


Westchester Fire Insurance Company 
United States Fire Insurance Company 
The Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Company, Ltd. 
The North River Insurance Company 
Empire State Insurance Company 
Royal Exchange Assurance 
Agricultural Insurance Company 
Western Assurance Company 
The Indemnity Marine Assurance Company, Ltd. 
Seaboard Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
The Century Insurance Company Limited 
The Pacific Coast Fire Insurance Company 
Standard Insurance Company of New York 


AGGREGATE ADMITTED ASSETS, 
OVER $150,000,000 


Losses settled promptly in all principal 
cities of the world 





LOUISVILLE FIRE & MARINE Insurance 
Company, Louisville, Ky. 


Offer Made For Control 


An offer of $70 per share for the stock of the Louis. 
ville Fire & Marine Insurance Company, contingent 
upon acceptance by at least 90% of the outstandin 
shares, has been made by unrevealed interests through 
the United States Trust Company of Louisville. 

The insurance company, operated by E. S. Tachau & 


| Sons of Louisville, a prominent local agency, began 


business on July 1, 1928. The company’s business com. 


| prises small scattered fire, tornado, automobile and 


marine lines. It operates as a direct-writing carrier in 
the State of Kentucky only and accepts reinsurance in 
several other States. Virtually all business written, how. 
ever, is reinsured. Although gross writings less returns 
in 1940 amounted to about $101,000, the net premiums 
retained by the company were only $1,376. 

The financial statement of the company as of De. 
cember 31, 1940, revealed assets of $64,270, liabilities 
$1,392, capital stock $50,000 ($50 par) and net surplus 
$12,878. Total income in 1940 amounted to $8,986, 
while disbursements totaled $8,251. 


MANUFACTURERS MUTUAL Group, 


Providence, R. |. 
Consolidation of Activities 


Consolidation of the six companies presently com- 
prising the “Manufacturers Mutual Group,” an in- 
portant part of the Associated Factory Mutual system, 
will become effective as of July 1, 1941. The consolida- 
tion will be effected through the absorption by Manu- 
tacturers of the assets and liabilities of its five associated 
companies, namely: American, Enterprise, Mechanics, 
Rhode Island and State Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
panies. 


The Manufacturers, organized in 1835, is the oldest 
of the Factory Mutual companies and when the merger 
has been completed it will be the largest mutual fire 
insurance company in the United States. This move, 
designed to bring about economies of operation through 
the elimination of multiple records, State fees, etc., is 
another step following a pattern of concentration of 
activities by member companies of the system within 
the past decade. During this period the membership 
was reduced from twenty-eight companies on December 
31, 1930, to nineteen companies on December 31, 1940, 
the absorbed members being: Standard (11/30/31); 
National (4/13/32) ; Narragansett (12/31/32) ; Key- 
stone (6/30/34); Manton (6/30/34); Mercantile 
(12/31/37); Merchants (6/30/38); Paper Mill 
(12/30/39) ; and Hope (6/29/40). 

Under the present consolidation the interests of pol- 
icyholders will not be affected. All six companies have 
been operating under identical managements and direc- 
torates, and have participated in all business written 
through the issuance of a group policy. Under the new 
set-up policyholders will continue to receive a single 
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licy which will be backed by the resources previously 

ssessed by the six individual companies. 

The following figures, taken from the December 31, 
1940, statements of the six companies, reveal consoli- 
dated assets of $20,024,510 and consolidated surplus of 
$10,380,043 compared with total premium deposits 
in force of $16,682,185. 


Prem. 
Assets Surplus Dep. 
(Market) Liabilities (Market) in Force 


Manufacturers . $4,136,176 $1,947,985 $2,188,191 $3,336,437 





Rhode Island .. 3,974,786 1,924,096 2,050,690 3,336,437 
Gate ..seseeeee 4,920,644 2,309,072 2,611,572 4,003,725 
Mechanics ..... 2,430,015 1,154,516 1,275,499 2,001,862 
Enterprise ..... 2,262,678 1,154,399 1,108,279 2,001,862 
American ...... 2,300,211 1,154,399 1,145,812 2,001,862 

Totals .....-- $20,024,510 $9,644,467 $10,380,043 $16,682,185 


NATIONAL FIRE & MARINE Insurance 
Company, Elizabeth, N. J. 


Enters Minnesota 


The management of the National Fire & Marine In- 
surance Company notified us early last month that the 
company had secured a license to transact business in 
the State of Minnesota. Business in that State will 
be under the supervision of Walter Schroeder, with 
offices in Milwaukee, Wis. Mr. Schroeder also is gen- 
eral agent for Wisconsin. 

Marshall McLean, an attorney, now is a member of 
the company’s board of directors. He replaced Clarence 
A. Ward on the board. 


NATIONAL MUTUAL CHURCH Insurance 
Company, Chicago, Ill. 


Examined 


The affairs and conditions of this company were 
examined as of December 31, 1940, by the Illinois In- 
surance Department. The report of the examiners 
revealed total admitted assets of $376,443, liabilities 
$109,629, and policyholders’ surplus $266,814. 

In the summarization of their report the examiners 
pointed out that none of the company’s bond holdings, 
which comprise approximately 68% of its assets, were 
in default as of the date of the examination, and that 
the company’s surplus exceeds the minimum surplus 
requirements imposed by the Illinois Code. The exam- 
iners further commented, after a review of the com- 
pany’s files and records pertaining to claims incurred 
during the period covered by the examination, that all 
claims are promptly adjusted in accordance with the 
policy contracts. 

A three year analysis (1938, 1939 and 1940) of claims 
and expenses incurred compared with earned premiums 
was prepared by the examiners. The comments on this 
study as well as other excerpts from the examination 
report follow: 

(Continued on next page) 
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In Cleveland 
HOTEL HOLLENDEN 


In Columbus 
THE NEIL HOUSE 


In Akron 
THE MAYFLOWER 


In denaiilia 0. 


Coming, N. Y. 
BARON STEUBEN HOTEL 


AT CHECK WITH EVERY TRAVEL STANDARD 


THEODORE DeWITT R. F. MARSH 
President Vv. P. & Gen. Mgr. 








NATIONAL MUTUAL CHURCH—Continued 
1. Comment on Analysis of Operation 


It will be observed that the Company’s underwriting 
expenses exceeded losses incurred for the year 1940. 
In this Company’s operation, such a condition is unwar- 
ranted since only 2.19% of earned prentfium is expended 
for commission. To offset this commission expendi- 
ture, which is stated without deduction for commissions 
received on reinsurance ceded, the Company received 
$16,040.09 commissions on reinsurance ceded, the net 
result being that commission receipts exceeded commis- 
sion disbursements by $11,861.78. This is very signifi- 
cant in view of the fact that the Company’s total gain 
from underwriting was only $10,618.36. In discussing 
underwriting expenses, it should be stated that, from the 
$172,300.55 net premium income of the Company, $69,- 
102.24 was expended for home office salaries. 

Of the total gain in surplus, $6,125.56.was from in- 
vestments and $1,823.87 from miscellaneous items. The 
later gain was the result of the examiners allocating 
$7,750.00 of a voluntary reserve of $15,000.00 to sur- 
plus, the remainder of $7,250.00 being reserved for a 
specific purpose. 

In the study of this analysis, it should be observed 
in the first instance that the earned premium has de- 
clined in each of the respective years analyzed. This 
is an obvious result of the decrease in premium writings. 

It will be noted that the percentages of salaries paid 
to premiums earned for the years 1938, 1939 and 1940 
is 36.04%, 38.78% and 39.69%, respectively. A more 
detailed analysis of salaries for the year 1940 showed 


that 13.04% of the total earned premium was for the 
payment of Officers’ salaries. The salaries of employees 
in the Underwriting Department and other individuals 
engaged in business acquisition activities in the Home 
Office aggregates approximately 13.74% of total earned 
premium. 

While it is recognized that the administration costs 
of the Home Office will be slightly higher due to the 
large volume of direct premium writings, the 52.46%, 
of earned premium expended for operating expense js 
considered exorbitant. 

The Company’s loss ratio for the period analyzed has 
not exceeded 48.84% of earned premium, however, an 
analysis of losses paid to premium written, by state. 
since the Company’s commencement of business, shows 
that they have experienced consistently high loss ratios 
in some states. These states have an accumulative ratio 
of losses paid to premiums written in excess of 60%: 





Loss Premium 
State ratio written in 1940 

Arkansas 63.20 $5,780.51 
California 68.91 3,717.87 
District of Columbia Za0d 9 195.44 
Maryland 116.50 3,615.27 
Michigan 68.21 8,721.18 
Minnesota 63.02 7,472.20 
Nevada 155.71 315.85 
Oregon 60.17 935.39 
Tennessee 79.53 7,450.10 
Vermont 62.82 585.69 
Wisconsin 60.86 2,395.87 








ASSOCIATED INDEMNITY 
CORPORATION 


Statement—December 31, 1940 


ASSETS 
Ee ee eee ee a re er $1,198,234.38 
Government, State and Municipal Bonds ............... 2,277,399.08 
sh .c6in ot Cea S Mae sa obs obo Og 0 0% Caw eee 431,521.63 
Guaranteed and Preferred Stocks .............2-00000- 503,490.00 
EEE: ee eee ee 974,040.00 
Real Estate (Home Office Building) ................4. $6,909.63 
Premiums Outstanding Less than 90 Days .............. $16,336.44 
Accrued Interest & Miscellaneous Assets .............. 25,923.95 
ES I ID das dae aaeine-ed06- aS $6,513,855.11 
LIABILITIES 
ND 658955 sie ale Wiki Abe ¥:0'0 nae 6006 ee $2,817,234.49 
ee ee ee CO ce cescvesccvaeeesswees 851,465.00 
Reserve for Commissions, Taxes & Expenses ............. 396,759.19 
Reserve for Miscellaneous Liabilities .................. 31,253.45 
Reserve for Security Fluctuations and Contingencies ....... 417,142.98 
EY ea ras Sur dts aS 084s we einige 750,000.00 
IIE: 5.05 Wkly Dandi tpod 4. Winid Wakes ee 1,250,000.00 
DEP ae TO PURI VIOLBED 6c ccccccccccccveses 2,000,000.00 
A ES RE A ne Se aE aE $6,513,855.11 


On basis of actual market values December 31, 1940, Reserve for Security 
Fluctuations and Contingencies would be increased to $532,114.15. 


L. H. MUELLER, Chairman 














Home Office: 


% ASSOCIATED FIRE & MARINE 


Statement—December 31, 1940 
ASSETS 
a eee ee LS oe aes wis eae ok eu $ 211,228.82 
Government and Municipal Bonds ....................- 256,257.49 
ODL ed lea 4 6 od wda sehen o54ee'.eees 23,640.00 
S.cs spin eede es 610054ds0 eb ated eeeade 13,820.00 |) 
EEE EE ane Seen nee Eee re eae 49,100.00 
Premiums Outstanding less than 90 days .............. 19,972.09 
Accrued Interest & Miscellaneous Assets .............. 2,365.28 
Re Te ree err er $ 576,383.68 
LIABILITIES 
SSO TET TEE ET TOES $ 5,266.00 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums .................005- 59,901.00 
Ie BEF TE GN NE ccc cccccrccceesioncesio 6,344.59 
a eee re re 4,872.09 
DEY, Stila apa ean oem accuse $ 300,000.00 
ES o's lassie aonb o.5 6s aw didn oA 200,000.00 
SUPERS TH CORREO ove cc cccccccesccsscs 500,000.00 
PE cits Cb eceeN toh eso vesd wnt essen emken $ 576,383.68 





On basis of actual market values December 31, 1940, Reserve for Contin- 
R gencies would be increased to $20,284.60. 


San Francisco _L. S. MOORHEAD, President 
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RHODE ISLAND INSURANCE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1905 


Progressive in Outlook 
Conservative in Management 


A company built on the best practices of Insurance 
and the fine traditions typical of New England 


FIRE * AUTOMOBILE * INLAND MARINE 


31 CANAL STREET, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 











The loss ratios shown are computed on losses and 
premium before reinsurance allowances. These loss 
ratios shown are accumulative since commencement of 
business. 


Policy Forms and Rates 


The policy forms covering fire and tornado risks are 
the Illinois Standard forms prescribed by law, with mu- 
tual conditions inserted. 

In instances where automobile fire, theft, comprehen- 
sive and collision coverages are issued on a Combination 
Automobile policy form, together with Automobile 
public liability and property damage, the liability and 
property damage coverages are assumed by the Em- 
ployers Mutual Casualty Company of Des Moines, 
Iowa. The combination ‘Automobile Policy” embraces 
the names of both the National Mutual Church Insur- 
ance Company and the Employers Mutual Casualty 
Company and clauses and conditions of each company’s 
assumption are clearly set forth in the policy. 

The company also issues an automobile policy af- 
fording automobile fire, theft, comprehensive and colli- 
son coverages. 

Each member or policyholder of the company assumes 
a contingent liability for the payment of losses and ex- 
— of one times the specific premium stated in the 
policy. 

All policy forms issued by the company have been 
approved for use in Illinois. 

_ The company is authorized to write at a 20% devia- 
tion from standard rates, 


FOR JULY, 1941 








Agents and Agents’ Contracts 


The major portion of the business written by the 
company is acquired direct, as a result of extensive mail 
solicitation. However, the company has approximately 
twenty-eight duly appointed licensed agents in the State 
of Illinois. 

The maximum commission allowance to agents is 
25%. 

The company’s only recording agent is its state repre- 
sentative in Maine. 


Retention and Reinsurance 


The company’s maximum net retention is $10,000.00 
on any one risk. The maximum liability assumed under 
any one risk is approximately $79,000.00. 

The excess limits, above ten thousand dollars, is re- 
insured principally with one carrier. This contract 
provides that excess lines falling under the terms and 
conditions of the agreement shall not exceed five times 
the amount of the net retention of the reinsured on one 
risk when such net retention is less than $5,000.00; nor 
shall they exceed ten times the amount of net reten- 
tion of the reinsured on one risk when such net retention 
is $5,000.00 or more, up to but not exceeding a maxi- 
mum amount of such excess lines of $75,000.00 on 
one risk. The company has facilities for excess limits 
exceeding $75,000.00 on a specific basis. 

The company has an excess windstorm contract under 
which terms the Reinsurer assumes liability for all losses 
to the company in excess of $5,000.00 from one wind- 

(Continued on next page) 
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NATIONAL MUTUAL CHURCH—Continued 

storm up to a maximum liability to the Reinsurer of 
$50,000.00, it being warranted that the first loss to the 
company up to an amount not exceeding $5,000.00 shall 
be retained by the company at its own risk. 

The term “one windstorm” includes all windstorm 
losses sustained by the company within a 48 hour period 
beginning with the moment of occurrence of the first 
loss to be included in any claim under the agreement. 

All ceding contracts are with authorized carriers. 


Underwriting Practices 


The company offers a deferred premium plan on fire 
and windstorm policies written for terms in excess of 
one year. Depending on the term written, the premium 
is divided into equal installments payable each year. 
The first installment is due upon delivery of the policy 
and the ensuing installments are considered due on the 
respective anniversary dates. The company does not 
take notes for the unpaid installments. Annual install- 
ments are not always paid when due, in which case the 
assured is permitted to tender amounts on account at 
intervals, until full payment is received. 

Policies issued on the deferred premium installment 
plan are written for the full term, whereas, the premium 
stipulated in the policy contract is for one year only, 
and a like amount is payable each year for as many 
years as the contract is shown to be in effect. 

The amount of premium taken into the company’s 
books of account as premium written and in force is 
only the current annual installment. 
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NORWICH UNION Fire Insurance Society, 
Norwich, England 


Darlington Retired 


Effective June 30th, Hart Darlington retired as 
United States manager of this company and as presj- 
dent of the two American affiliates, the Eagle Fire Com- 
pany of New York and Norwich Union Indemnity 
Company. Mr. Darlington, however, will continue as 
a member of the finance committee of the Norwich Un- 
ion and as a director of the two affiliates. 

William M. Frink, formerly assistant manager of the 
Norwich Union and vice-president of the affiliates, suc- 
ceeded Mr. Darlington on July Ist. R. J. Macmichael, 
also formerly assistant manager now is deputy manager 
and continues as vice-president of the affiliated com- 
panies. 

Mr. Darlington, the retired manager, had been asso- 
ciated with the insurance business for forty-eight years. 
His insurance career started in 1893 with the local 
agency of George C. Clarke & Company of Chicago. 
Later he was associated with the Pennsylvania Fire, 
Royal and Insurance Company of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, principally in field work. He joined the Phoenix 
Assurance Company in 1913 as New York State Agent, 
and about a year later was called to New York as assist- 
ant manager. On September 1, 1921, he became man- 
ager of the Norwich Union Fire, and he became presi- 
dent of the Eagle Fire Company of New York in 1923, 
when that company was acquired by the Norwich Un- 
ion. When the Norwich Union Indemnity Company 
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was organized in 1929, Mr. Darlington became chair- 
man of the board and later was named president of the 
company. 

Mr. Frink, the new manager, is a veteran of more than 
forty years of experience in the insurance business. He 
joined the Norwich Union in 1925, and in 1936 he was 
named assistant manager of the three companies in the 


group. 


PACIFIC Fire Insurance Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


New Director 


At a recent meeting of the directors of the Pacific 
Fire Insurance Company, Herbert Begg was elected to 
membership on the board. Mr. Begg, who is president 
and manager of Shaw & Begg, Ltd., of Toronto, also 
is president of the Consolidated Fire & Casualty Com- 
pany and Wellington Fire Insurance Company, and 
vice-president and managing director of the Federal 
Fire Insurance Company of Canada. 


PEARL ASSURANCE Company, Ltd., 
London, England 


Loses Massachusetts Appeal 


The right of a State to require American citizenship 
for United States managers of foreign admitted 
branches was upheld by the United States Supreme 
Court on June 2nd, when the petition of the Pearl As- 
surance Company, Ltd., for a review of a special three- 
judge federal court decision was denied. The case 
revolved about the Pearl’s appointment of Oscar H. 
Carlsson, a British subject, as United States manager 
on January 1, 1940, and the refusal of Insurance Com- 
missioner Harrington of Massachusetts to accept such 
appointment on behalf of his State. 


RHODE ISLAND Insurance Company, 


Providence, R. I. 
Retires from Pacific Board 


The Rhode Island Insurance Company, on June 6, 
1941, notified the Board of Fire Underwriters of the 
Pacific of its carefully considered decision to retire as 
an active member of that organization. 

The Rhode Island Insurance Company has operated 
as a Board Company on the Pacific Coast for the past 
decade, and during that time has been represented by 
such well-known General Agencies as Cravens, Dargan 
& Fox, Edward Brown & Sons and Lamping & Com- 
pany, Inc. 

(Continued on next page) 
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RHODE ISLAND INSURANCE—Continued 


The management of the company states that its re. 
tirement as a member of the Board of Fire Underwrit. 
ers of the Pacific will not affect its continued member. 

T ; ship in each of the other regional associations and regu- 
i latory bodies of which it has been a member for many 
years. 

() () It is understood that negotiations are in process for 
THROUGH YEARS the appointment of the General Agencies of New York, 
Inc., J. S. Heidelberg, with offices in San Francisco and 
Los Angeles, as the General Agents of the Rhode Island 

for the Pacific Coast territory. 




















Prompt and faithful discharge 
of all obligations under all 


kinds of conditions since 1842. 


STANDARD Insurance Company of New York, 
New York, N. Y. 


Future Plans 


AT L A N Ys I C This company and its associated casualty company, 


control of which passed to the Aetna (Fire) Insurance 
Mutual 1 N SURAN CE Gopany Company about a month ago, will be operated as un- 


derwriting units of the Aetna Fire Group. 





























































Sates «Bie mee np Soe The Standard Insurance Company, which has been 
Transportation te BES Fur + Automobile operating on a non-affiliated basis in eastern and western 
territories, plans to become a member of the E. U. A, 
49 Wall Street » New York and W. U. A., thus bringing its operations into line with 
ee on” ae. rag eg ae those of the other fire members of the group. Agency 
operations of the Standard Surety & Casualty likewise 
[es waae | will be brought into conformity with those of the Cen- 
tury Indemnity Company. Administrative details of the 
two companies for the present will be handled from the comy 
home office in New York, but eventually operations will ans 
Salil be coordinated with the other members of the fleet in Cant 
Hartford. I 
W. Ross McCain, president of the Aetna Fire and di . 
affiliated companies, has been elected chairman of the rg 
pare board of the two Standard companies. George Z. Day chai 
HOTEL ADMIRAL SEMMES Mobile HOTEL ALICE. 2°. 1. Alice continues as president and the other officers likewise Can 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA A. An... bin Spring retain their post. In addition all the officers of the Aetna 
HOTEL wows eee - paahbipys, omeme and Century Indemnity have been elected to like posi- 
HOTEL FAUST ........ 0.000.  hbeeaate tions with the respective Standard companies. 
LOUISIANA Necapewevsen Fort Worth 
RRAB MOTE . ccccccccces New Orlgen® HOTEL BUCCANEER........ Galveston 
HOTEL DESOTO......., N 2 GALVEZ... .ccccces Galveston ST/ 
MISS! HOTEL JEAN LAFITTE....... Galveston 
ane ¢ Smee iAn count 22°": einem “ 
HOTEL PAXTON. MitaMAR couRt..:.:::.:Gukeaen | | STANDARD MARINE Insurance Company, Ltd. ‘ 
HOTEL CLOVIS... eee eeeeeee » fem eee ee Liverpool, England » 
‘OKLAHOMA _ - HOTELFALLS ............... Marlin A 
f BILTMORE . Oblehoms City py RE — U. S. Manager Deceased : 
VIRGINIA and 
ie aan atta ace William John Roberts, president of W. J. Roberts & Au 
Company, Inc., of New York City, United States man- ag 
agers for the Standard Marine Insurance Company, 7 
Ltd., and Union Insurance Society of Canton, died early der 
last month at the age of sixty-four. anc 
a Mr. Roberts was a veteran marine underwriter with Sin 
almost fifty years of insurance experience. He started ma: 
Az: Upiliated N VCD), AL itp ee RS his career with the London & Lancashire in Liverpool age 
) Eos in 1893, and joined the Standard Marine Insurance bee 
{ai 7] HOST TO THE NATION Ci Company in 1907, when control of that — = 2 
ee | secured by the London & Lancashire. Shortly there- C 
SI SEs 0 Saves Awe ous warvowrs carrTan TERRE after he aon appointed United States scnmaar’ tr the ing 
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company, a post he held until the time of his death. He 
was named United States manager of the Union of 
Canton in 1919. 

In addition to these capacities, Mr. Roberts was a 
director of Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, a director of 
the American Institute of Marine Underwriters, and 
chairman of the finance committee of the American 
Cargo War Risk Reinsurance Exchange. 


STATE MERCANTILE MUTUAL Fire Insurance 
Company, Huntingdon, Pa. 


Examined 


A very complete examination report into the affairs 
and condition of this company was conducted as of 
August 31, 1940, by the Pennsylvania Insurance De- 
partment. 

The company was organized November 30, 1909, un- 
der the laws of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
and prior to May 6, 1938, only fire risks were covered. 
Since that date allied lines, automobile and inland 
marine insurance have been written. Underwriting man- 
agement of the company, since August 27, 1940, has 
been in the hands of Towles & Company, Inc., of Bethle- 
hem, Pa. Previously, for several years, underwriting 
operations were guided by Sedgley Thornbury of Hunt- 
ingdon, Pa. 


FOR JULY, 1941 





The current examination covers the operations of 
the company from December 31, 1938, the date of the 
last examination, to and including August 31, 1940. A 
number of criticisms were made by the examiner in his 
report. From a review of the minutes of both the pol- 
icyholders’ and directors’ meetings several actions were 
noted by the examiner which were contrary to the com- 


pany’s by-laws. He recommended that the present 
board of directors familiarize itself with the by-laws in 
order to preclude any possibility of a misunderstanding 
as to its duties. 

Excerpts from the examination report follow: 


By-Laws 


The present By-Laws of the company were approved 
by both the policyholders and directors at their annual 
meetings held in the month of January, 1938. 

It is recommended that the present Board of Direc- 
tors familiarize itself with the By-Laws and adherence 
paid thereto as was not the case with their predecessors. 


Territory Wherein Business Is Transacted 


The company under its Charter is authorized to 
transact business in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 
A few policies are in force on risks located outside of 
this Commonwealth, the majority of these being ces- 
sions from a mutual fire insurance company doing a 
similar business. 

(Continued on next page) 
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STATE MERCANTILE MUTUAL FIRE—Continued 


Kinds of Insurance Written 


The company confines its underwritings to three 
general classifications, namely : 

1. Policies covering against direct loss or damage by 
fire, lightning, tornado and supplemental coverage. 

2. Automobile policies covering against loss or dam- 


age by fire or lightning, theft, single or double interest | 


collision and comprehensive hazards. Policies are is- 
sued on the actual cash value form. 

3. The company also issues policies covering the legal 
liability of motor truck owners for loss sustained to their 
cargoes caused by fire and lightning, perils of the sea, 
lakes, rivers and/or inland waters while on ferries only, 
collision with any other vehicle or object, overturning of 
the conveyance, and the collapse of bridges and culverts. 

All policies are written on the cash mutual (limited 
assessment) plan. 

On checking the policies issued by the company it was 
found that several types of contracts and endorsements 
used were not approved by the Pennsylvania Insurance 
Department. 

It is recommended that all contracts and endorsements 
used by the company be presented to the Pennsylvania 





Insurance Department for its consideration as to the 
advisability of their issuance. 


Rates 


The company’s general rate making policy was based 
in accordance with the following schedule: 
Fire Insurance—80% of tariff rates 
Passenger Car—80% of manual rates 
Trucks—Full manual rates 
Transportation—$2.50 per hundred dollars of insurance 
subject to the 100% co-insurance clause. 


The rates as shown, while in general use, were quite 
often reduced in order to obtain business, regardless of 
the acceptability of the business from an underwriting 
standpoint. 

It has been the practice of the company to assume the 
hazards covered by the extended coverage endorsement 
and single interest endorsement without charge. This, 
in effect, is a reduction of the basic rates charged. 


Assessments 


The assessment feature in the policy is limited to one 
times the original premium. 
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SPECIAL SERVICES 





S. ALEXANDER BELL 
Associated with 
BAUMANN, FINNEY & CO. 
Certified Public Accountants 
Insurance Accounting, Audits and Systems 
208 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Telephone: Central 1370 
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CHASE CONOVER & CO. 
AUDITORS AND ACCOUNTANTS 


135 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


DALE & COMPANY 
LIMITED 
Cc. GILBERT ROSS, PRESIDENT 


COMPLETE INSURANCE SERVICE 
THROUGHOUT CANADA 
LLOYD’S AGENTS ... MONTREAL 


Offices at 


MONTREAL, VANCOUVER, TORONTO, 
WINNIPEG, HALIFAX 


Associate Offices 


Payne & Hardy, Ltd. Hamilton, Ont. 
David J. Morland, Ltd. North Bay, Ont. 





Consulting Actuaries 
Auditors and Accountants 


S. H. and Lee J. Wolfe 


Lee J. Wolfe 
William M. Corcoran 
Joseph Linder 


116 John Street, New York, N. Y. 








WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 








90 John Street, New York 





Telephone Franklin 3868 








Telephone Barclay 7-3428 











HARRY S. TRESSEL 


Certified Public Accountant 











WINZER & CO. 


and Actuary CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS ° ° 
10 8, Le Salle Street 29 SOUTH LASALLE STREET Consulting Actuaries 
M. Wolfman, AA.LA. — FRANKLIN 6085 90 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 
¥. a eggoortteh, Ph.D. a CHICAGO Telephone Beekman 3-5656 


WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 

















The company has issued policies, some of which are 
sill in force, with the assessment feature limited to one- 
half of the original premium. No new policies of this 
nature are being issued. 

The company has never found it necessary to levy 
an assessment. 


Acquisition Costs 


On March 17, 1937 the company entered into a man- 
agement contract with Sedgley Thornbury of Hunting- 
don, Pennsylvania as their exclusive agent to solicit and 
obtain policies of insurance. 

In consideration of the time, labor and skill expended 
by the said soliciting agent, 30% commissions on the 
premiums paid to the company and 5% of the under- 
writing profits accruing to the company are to be paid 
by the company to the soliciting agent; it being under- 
stood that on business effected directly between the as- 
sured and the company a commission of 10% is allowed 
the soliciting agent. 

At the annual meeting of the Board of Directors held 
January 24, 1939 it was resolved that the commission 
paid the soliciting agent be changed to 40% and said 
percentage to be retroactive to the date of the contract. 

The management contract was assigned July 25, 1940 
to Sedgley Thornbury and Elizabeth B. Thornbury. 

The management contract was further assigned by 
Sedgley Thornbury and Elizabeth B. Thornbury to 
Towles and Company, Inc., of Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 
on August 27, 1940. 

In addition to the commission paid the soliciting agent, 
a fee of $300.00 a month was paid for his underwriting 
and actuarial services. 


FOR JULY, 1941 





Reinsurance 


The company accepts reinsurance on a participating 
basis from other mutual companies operating on a 
similar basis. 

The company has reinsurance contracts in force 
whereby it reinsures 60% of its fire, windstorm and 
supplemental coverage underwritings and 80% of its 
motor vehicle underwritings. 

The reinsurer’s liability under the fire, windstorm 
and supplemental coverage contract is limited to $5,- 
000.00 on risks under protection and $2,500.00 on un- 
protected risks. 

In addition to the above the company has an excess 
catastrophe loss reinsurance contract with the Lumber 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Under the terms of the contract the reinsurer is liable 
for any loss occasioned by any one occurrence in excess 
of $7,500.00. The company is a co-insurer for 5% of 
any such loss incurred, the reinsurer to pay 95% of any 
such loss, but in no event is their liability to exceed 


$50,000.00. 
Financial Statement 


Following is a statement showing the financial condi- 
tion of the company as at August 31, 1940: 


Admitted Assets 


Real estate, market Vale .. . .. 06-6000. $12,000 

Bonds, amortized value ............... 18,487 

DOGS, MUNTINNE WHIM 6c. ccc ccc csecess 7,805 

RG 25555 Ses ieee aks Gs Sa Se 995 
(Continued on the next page) 
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STATE MERCANTILE MUTUAL FIRE—Continued 


Premium balances receivable ........... —7,141 
ST OU hb ec aceensaebinsaeseas 179 
Total admitted assets ..........0.00. $32,325 

Liabilities 
BOOt MIE GERI nc oicescvscnsocerecas $18,012 
Estimated loss adjustment expenses ..... 1,585 
Salaries and other expenses ............ 38 
Reserve for borrowed money .......... 2,500 
Accrued interest on borrowed money .... 73 
PUOMNR THES GRE... nc cccwcescces 3,924 
i ise ts ibe is kanes ewes $26,132 
Policyholders’ surplus .............4.. 6,193 
$32,325 


The statutes regulating the operations of a mutual 
fire insurance company writing assessable policies do 
not provide for the maintenance of an unearned pre- 
mium reserve and accordingly there is none shown in 
the financial statement of this report. 

The mutual companies, in general, take the position 
that in view of the potential asset, namely, the privilege 
to levy an assessment in the event of impairment of 
surplus, that an unearned premium reserve is unneces- 
sary. 


THE YORKSHIRE Insurance Company, Limited, 
York, England 


1940 Operating Progress 


The Right Hon. Lord Middleton, M. C., chairman 
of the Yorkshire Insurance Company, Ltd., has reported 
to shareholders “the company has withstood the many 
burdens arising from the war successfully.” 

In a review of the company’s operations, in place of 
speech the chairman should normally have made at the 
annual general meeting of shareholders on May 12th, 
Lord Middleton referred to the full twelve months’ ex- 
perience of war conditions which witnessed the over- 
running by the enemy of several Continental countries 
where the company had a substantial amount of excel- 
lent business. Expressing confidence that with the re- 
turn of peace, the valuable and cordial relation will be 
resumed, and that much of the business now lost will 
be recovered, the chairman nevertheless was able to re- 
port that for the year 1940 net premium income was 
£4,367,719 as compared with £4,025,776 in 1939, and 





that assets increased from £18,291,182 on December 31 
1939, to £19,277,160 on December 31, 1940. 

Last year the company’s life insurance funds jp. 
creased from £11,625,317 to £12,298,040. New lite 
business, the chairman notified shareholders, “as was 
to be expected, shows a substantial reduction, the ney 
sum assured being £1,396,567 as compared with £284]. 
074 in the previous year. Death claims are higher by 
£13,436; deaths from normal causes have been fayor. 
able, and the increase is directly attributable to enemy 
action.” ' 

Review of other insurance accounts made by the 
chairman follow: 


Fire Account 


The loss of income from enemy occupied countrig 
has been very largely made good by an increase of busi. 
ness at home, and the net reduction is only £1088, 
Fire losses at home and in the United States have been 
heavier than in the previous year, the home loss expe. 
rience being much heavier than for many years past 
In other places overseas, however, our experience has 
been good, and in the aggregate the loss ratio amounted 
to 51.80% against an exceptionally favorable ratio of 
44.34% in the previous year. Commission and expenses 
of management are both lower. We have felt it desir. 
able to set up an additional reserve of £23,500 to cover, 
amongst other contingencies, the possibility of our hay- 
ing ultimately to meet further claims to respect of our 
business in countries at present occupied by the enemy. 
The balance of £53,554 has been carried to the profit 
and loss account, compared with £98,602 last year. 


Accident and General Account 


The premium income in this account totals £1,302- 
910, a reduction of £167,832. The home motor income 
is less, due to the laying up of cars, but much the greater 
part of the fall in income is due to the loss of business 
in enemy occupied countries. There has been a sub 
stantial reduction in the amount of the claims, and 
commission and expenses of management are also less 
than in the previous year. Here, as in the Fire Account, 
we have set up an additional reserve for war contin- 
gencies, in this case £55,500. The underwriting profit 
carried to the Profit and Loss Account amounts to 


£100,528, against £94,502 in 1939. 
Marine Account 


The premium income in this account shows a con- 
siderable increase, from £49,067 in 1939 to £800,089, 
due largely to War Risks Insurance, but also in some 
measure to higher rates being obtained. The commis 
sion and expenses, whilst actually £24,391 higher, repre- 
sent a reduced ratio of 12.03%, as against 14.55% in 
1939. 


A Progressive Company for Progressive Agents 
FIRE and ALLIED LINES ~ AUTOMOBILE ~ INLAND MARINE. 
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PHOENIX 
SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES 
PORTLAND 
INSURANCE setrit 
VANCOUVER 
oe 
ST. LOUIS 
Federal Reserve Bank Building * 164 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago LONDON 
In respect of the 1938 Underwriting Account which | ASSETS 
dosed at the end of 1940, a satisfactory profit has been 12-31-40 12-31-39 
earned, but in view of the increased maritime hazards | Cash ..............-.cceececee £634,050 £796,945 
we have considered it advisable not to transfer to profit é Investments : 
and loss account more than £20,000. The fund now overnment 
, ? eee eT 1,530,825 1,296,836 
stands at £875,445, compared with £651,410 at the end | Dominion, Indian & Col. |... 952,561 795/512 
of the previous year. This increase represents 73.2% REE Stay cevaskvcsdsieccs 867,603 813,072 
e increase in premiums. Provincial 
ath P Dominion, Indian & Col. ...... 128,197 111,248 
| a es a 6,915 6,644 
Investments Municipal 
CE Gat rca sien cunanes hess wees pays 
i bstantial Dominion, Indian & Col. ...... 626 8, 
Seeing the year 1940 the company muade a subetants densest a aI 285,803 279,093 
increase in holdings of British Government securities. | pong, & Debenture Stocks... 1,505,958 1,418,028 
This follows, the chairman added, “the decision of the Preferred & Guar. Stocks ....... 922.085 946,549 
Board to contribute as fully as possible towards meeting | Subsidiary Cas. Shares ......... 772,074 659,574 
the needs of the Government in this period crisis. | Ordinary Stocks ............... 768,672 708,863 
: ‘ BINED, ooo wine ss weeece 522,215 495,112 
Since the close of the year, further substantial sums | Real Estate... 2,058°738 2,007/089 
have been invested in War Loans.” Freehold Ground Rents ........ 353,763 355,019 


The statement appended to the balance sheet sets out = ortgages—U. K. ..........655 
the basis on which Stock Exchange Securities are alee cae "= U.K. ........ 
valued. Property holdings are included at much below | Branch—Agents’ Balances ...... 
cost, and in view of the substantial amount invested | Due from other Cos. ........... 


in this class of security, the protection afforded by the | Sundry Debtors ................ 


3,040,993 3,068,403 
1,355,677 1,323,457 


897,645 
1,255,159 
305,152 
182,432 
143,391 


901,954 
965,227 
275,340 


50,364 
237,132 





War Damage Act is particularly welcome. The con- OE OUD oa so 402020209000. 
tinued use of a rate of exchange of $5= £1 in incorpo- 
rating Canadian and American assets and liabilities in 
the balance sheet represents a considerable undisclosed LIABILITIES 
reserve which the management deemed it prudent to 

















£19,277,160 £18,291,182 











: 12-31-40 12-31-39 
retain, and over and above our other free reserves there Lose Reserves: 
is the General Reserve of £1,500,000 available as a safe- Life cokes abu pes b+ uakie tone £81,277 $i 238 
guard against whatever contingencies may arise. Sa tueainecsxtaseehessaeeee te odd ped 93 
_In connection with the company’s present Staff Pen- ama . hexane ie ieae by! OMy63 
sion Fund it is proposed to establish this as a separate Insurance Funds: . 
Trust Fund, in order to obtain the tax privileges which | Life & Annuity ................ 12,298,040 11,625,317 
accrue to Approved Pension Trust Funds. Fire ........ Serer eee 390,374 371,226 
: : oe eg 619,926 627,328 
The comparative financial balance sheet of the York- | Marine ...............-.0.. 000+ 875,444 651.410 
shire and subsidiary companies combined as of Decem- | Sinking & Capital Redemption .. sen) ry 
ber : orn arr rye y : 
re Sees OO SNARE Sty Ory Serr Due other Cos. & Agents ....... 555,501 522'353 
SE CI oo 0:00 0:9:686 <0 147,895 oye 
POE MD Soccuscecsseneeiss  —~ Whueess , 
BEST'S AUTOMOBILE POLICY CHART Mise. Liabilities «0010.00.04. 20,009 18,873 
1941 EDITION—{Covering Liability and I area stn idl eknwvées 1,500,000 1,500,000 
Property Damage Proven). || Magn € ine’ 
PRICE $1.52 PER COPY [Postage Included). Profit and Loss ...........++++- 149,793 151,966 
ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. Capital Paid In: 
° , bscribed 293,506 293,506 
75 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. ee oes 
— £19,277,160 £18,291,182 





FOR JULY, 1941 
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AS: 
ASSETS LIABILITIES Nev 
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REPORTS ON 


COMPANIES AND ASSOCIATIONS 


AMERICAN Casualty Company, 


Reading, Pennsylvania 
Dividend Declared 

At a regular meeting of the board of directors of this 
company held on June 16, a dividend of 15 cents per 


share was declared payable July 1, 1941, to stockholders 
of record June 24, 1941. 


ASSOCIATED HOSPITAL Service of New York, 
New York, N. Y. 


Medical Care Plan 


With the approval of the New York Insurance De- 
partment and Department of Social Welfare, this or- 




















ganization has entered the field of medical care 
indemnity. On June 4, 1941, a permit was granted for 
the organization of Community Medical Care, Inc., a 
non-profit medical indemnity corporation. Only work- 
ers of limited income and their dependents will be 
served. 

According to an announcement by Dr. S. S. Gold- 
water, president of Associated Hospital Service of New 
York, the plan will be offered to workers in industry as 
soon as a sufficient number of hospitals and physicians 
have signified their willingness to participate. The plan 
supplements the present operation of the service, which 
provides semi-private hospital accommodations at $9.60 
per annum on a group payroll deduction basis for in- 
dividual coverage, or $24 per annum for family cover- 
age. The new arrangement provides ward service at 
$6 per annum for individuals and $13.50 for families. 
Medical fees are covered at. identical rates through 
Community Medical Care, Inc., and include all neces- 
sary medical care during the subscriber’s hospital stay. 
The hospital and medical coverages will be offered 
jointly only, and are restricted to single persons with 
incomes of $1,200 or less, husbands and wives with 
combined incomes of $1,680 (including maternity, medi- 
cal and surgical care), and to families including chil- 
dren with incomes of $2,100 or less. 


Interim Statement 

At May 31, 1941, the Associated Hospital Service of 
New York reported total assets of $6,166,754 and sur- 
plus of $2,472,247, with a special reserve fund of $1,- 
000,000 for epidemics and other contingencies. 


FOR JULY, 1941 
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CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS, 


Dallas, Texas 
Liquidating Dividend Probable 


At June 7, 1941 the assets of this exchange were stated 
by Austin Moore, receiver, to consist almost entirely of 
cash, amounting to $23,261.87, plus furniture and office 
equipment worth somewhat less than $1,000 and a few 
remaining accounts receivable and uncollected judg- 
ments of very doubtful value. By the end of June the 
receiver expects to pay a dividend of 5 per cent on all 
approved claims, such claims aggregating $291,686.64. 
It is possible that an additional dividend will be paid 
later. 


COMMUNITY MEDICAL Care, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 


Newly Organized 


See “Associated Hospital Service of New York” arti- 
cle above. 


EMPLOYERS CASUALTY Company, 


Dallas, Texas 
Examined 


A favorable convention report of examination made 
of the company as of December 31, 1940, by the State 
Insurance Departments of Missouri, New Mexico and 
Texas, shows total admitted assets of $3,902,952; 
capital, $500,000 ; surplus, $617,906; reserve for losses 
and loss expense, $1,099,366 ; reserve for unearned pre- 
miums, $1,481,911. 

At the end of 1920, the year of inception, the com- 
pany had a capital of $150,000; surplus, $46,104; assets, 
$210,534 and wrote net premiums in the amount of 

(Continued on next page) 
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EMPLOYERS CASUALTY—Continued econ 
cessor 
$27,634. Premium writings in 1940 were $3,159,149 ff yacan 
The company operates as a participating organization § of W 
in Texas and as a non-participating carrier elsewhere jn presid 
its territory. It also operates as a direct writing company § garde 
in Texas and upon the agency plan elsewhere. At the § an ou 
close of 1940 the company was licensed to transac § round 
business in 15 states. Paid in capital at the end of 1993 § F&! 
was $300,000. A $100,000 stock dividend was declared} Mr 





























BALTIMORE NEW YORK | and paid in 1938 and a similar dividend in 1939, The § dent, 
cash dividend rate per share was $1.00 in 1939 ang f F& 
$1.60 in 1940. his jo 

Ke Policyholders’ dividends are paid to Texas policy. prom 


holders only. The current rates of dividends are 25% on | ment. 
fire, tornado and related premiums; 15% on all auto. § into t 
mobile premiums; 10% on liability, plate glass, bur § for ei 
A PROGRESSIVE glary and bond premiums and varying amounts upon § him | 
compensation premiums, dependent upon the loss ratios J ent 0 
of each risk. No dividends are paid upon hospitaliza. later 
tion, title and miscellaneous lines of insurance. ment 

SURETY and CASUALTY The company substantially increased its investments § whicl 
in bonds and stocks during the last three years. Com- § leadi 
ment of the examiners on this phase of its operations He 

COMPANY was to the effect that “in view of the condition of the J pany 
investment market and investment earnings of insur. — 1925 

ance companies, in general, during recent years, the § at th 
average investment earnings of the company may be — [nA 
considered very satisfactory. The company’s invest- § ing | 
ment portfolio was excellent.” depa 
All outstanding claims as of December 31, 1940, were § tract 
reviewed and the examiners’ conclusions were that “the — that 
claim files were found to be in exceptionally good order § writi 
and give every evidence of thorough investigation of H 
all claims filed against the company.” Further com- § mitt 
ment by the examiners was that the loss reserve “sched- — mitt 














ules indicate that the company’s case reserves have been M 

N B ° substantially adequate at statement dates.” of tl 
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EMPLOYERS INSURANCE Company of and 


but ; 


Direct Alabama, Inc., Birmingham, Alabama be 


New Home Office sti 

The company recently purchased a building in the Pier 
down-town district of Birmingham at 2112 First Ave- 
nue, North, from the Protective Life Insurance Com- 
pany. Various improvements will be made at a cost of 
several thousand dollars and the building will be ready 
for occupancy early in the Fall. FID 





N ATIONAL SURETY FIDELITY AND DEPOSIT Company of Nor 


Maryland, Baltimore, Maryland 


7 

CORPORATION Miller, Chairman of the Board “Fi 
pan 

VINCENT CULLEN, President Charles R. Miller, president of the Fidelity and De J tior 
posit Company of Maryland, was recently elected chair- for 


man of the board of the company, at a meeting of the fof 
board of directors. At the same time, Frank A. Bach, por 
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cond vice-president, was elected Mr. Miller's suc- 
cessor as president of the company. Mr. Miller fills the 
vacancy in the board chairmanship caused by the death 
of W. Bladen Lowndes, Sr. on May 30. He has been 
president of the company since March 4, 1924. Re- 

ded as dean of the country’s surety underwriters and 
an outstanding authority on suretyship, Mr. Miller will 
round out 50 years of continuous service with the 
fF & D on October 1 of this year. 

Mr. Bach, who becomes the company’s sixth presi- 
dent, came up from the ranks, having entered the 
F & D’s employ in 1902 as a stenographer. He held 
his job as stenographer for only two months, then being 
promoted to a clerkship in the public official depart- 
ment. After six months in that position, he was sent 
into the field as a special agent, serving in that capacity 
for eight years. On October 1, 1910, the company called 
him back to the home office and made him superintend- 
ent of the public official department. A few months 
later he became superintendent of the contract depart- 
ment and at once started to build up the organization 
which has since made the F & D one of the country’s 
leading contract bond writers. 

He was elected an assistant secretary of the com- 
pany in 1911, and a vice president in 1915. In January 
1925 he was given the title of second vice-president and 
at the same time was elected a director of the company. 
In August 1933, Mr. Bach who, in addition to exercis- 
ing general supervision over the underwriting of all 
departments, had continued as active head of the con- 
tract department, relinquished the latter post in order 
that he might devote his entire time to the major under- 
writing problems confronting the company. 

He has been a member of the F & D’s finance com- 
mittee since 1935 and a member of its executive com- 
mittee since March 1940. 

Mr. Bach is widely known throughout surety circles 
of the country, and has long served as a member of the 
executive committee of the Surety Association of 
America. His associates describe him as a man who 
knows every phase of the surety business thoroughly 
and enjoys the confidence not only of his fellow workers 
but also of the surety and casualty fraternity throughout 
the country. 

The F & D’s new president has been particularly 
active in the company for many years in selecting and 
training college men for surety work, believing that the 
field is especially rich for those trained in the law. 


FIDELITY HEALTH and Accident Company, 
Benton Harbor, Michigan 


Name and Operating Basis Changed 


The name of this company has been changed to 
“Fidelity Health and Accident Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany,” coincident with a change in the basis of opera- 
tions from the cooperative assessment to the mutual 
form. An increase in business for the first four months 
of nearly 21% over the same period for 1940 is re- 
ported by the management. 


FOR JULY, 1941 


CASUALTY 


Ask a Business Man 


This Question... 


“If your Accounts Receivable records 
were destroyed by fire or other hazard, 
could you remember the names of all 
who owe you money and the different 
amounts?” 


The picture of his hopeless situation in 
such a contingency should make any 
business man quickly appreciate the 
advantages of being protected by an 
Accounts Receivable Policy. Business 
men need this protection. Business men 
want it. And you want the profitable 
business and contacts that its solicitation 
offers. 


SURETY 


CAPITAL $2,500,000 


INDEMNITY 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NORTH AMERICA 


PHILADELPHIA 





FIDELITY 


UNITED STATES 
CASUALTY COMPANY 


INCORPORATED MAY 1895 


Has been paying in full its every 


obligation 


For Over 45 Years 


Home Orrice: 60 JoHn Street, N. Y. 


PARTICIPATING STOCK CO. 
INSURANCE IS 


The Answer to 
i /4 


To the Alert Agent: 


Participating Stock Company insurance is the so- 
lution to your problems of Competition! Also, it's 
your surest way to build your business—and hold it. 

For 18 years our dividends on Workmen's Compen- 
sation have averaged 20%. We also write all other 
forms at the lowest rates consistent with sound Pro- 
tection and the best of Service to policyholders and 
agents alike. (Discounts on Automobile Insurance 
20% to 40% in advance.) 


Write for our proposition TODAY. 
Workmen’s Compensation 
General P. L. & P. D. 


Auto P. L., P. D. and Coll. 
Plate Glass 


“A STRONG, OLD-LINE LEGAL RESERVE STOCK CO.” 


Wm. H. HOOVER, President 





FIRST REINSURANCE Company of Hartford, 
Hartford, Connecticut 


First Liquidating Dividend 


A liquidating dividend to stockholders of $150,0% 
was paid May 27th with the approval of Insurance 
Commissioner J. C. Blackall of Connecticut. The dij. 
dend was paid from a special reserve of $450,000 estab. 
lished in February, 1940, by reducing capital from 
$500,000 to $50,000. A majority of the stock is owned 
by Rossia International Corporation of Hartford, which 
in turn is controlled by the Northeastern Insurance 
Company of Hartford. 


FORT WORTH Lloyds, 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Examined (Please refer to page 65) 


GUILDHALL INSURANCE Company, Ltd., 


Canadian Branch—Montreal, Quebec 
December 31, 1940, Figures 


The December 31, 1940, statement of this Canadian 
Branch shows total admitted assets of $636,855, of 
which $478,885 is invested in bonds and stocks and 
$106,150 is held in cash. Total liabilities of $273,030 in- 
clude a reserve for net losses and claims unpaid of 
$99,264 and reserve for unearned premiums of $161, 
692. An underwriting gain of $1,624 for the year was 
reported. The loss ratio was 56.9% and expense ratio 


41.9%. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY Company, 


Baltimore, Maryland 
Offer to Debenture Holders 


A call for tenders of debentures has been issued by 
fourteen mortgage debenture corporations associated 
with the mortgage guarantee refunding operations of 
the Maryland Casualty Company. The debentures out- 
standing total $19,612,000, and are the remainder of 
$26,502,230 of such securities issued under option No. 
2 in the refunding plan consummated as of December 
1, 1933. Mortgage bondholders accepting Option No. 2 
received 30% of the principal amount of their bonds in 
cash and 70% in twenty year debentures guaranteed by 
the Maryland Casualty Company only as to interest on 
a sliding scale ranging from 2% to 6%. 

Acting on a decision of the Court of Appeals of 
Maryland, reported in Best’s Fire and Casualty News 
for January, 1941, the debenture corporations are pre- 
pared to pay in excess of actual liquidating value for 
debentures, the court stipulating that any such offer 
must be made to all debenture holders. Cash and mort- 
gages totaling $7,132,000 are available against the $19, 
612,000 of outstanding debentures ; the Maryland Casu- 
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ity Company has agreed to pay par plus accrued inter- 
et for all mortgages that the debenture corporations 
may find it necessary to reduce to cash under this offer. 
The call fixes top price limits varying according to status 
of the issuing corporation from $38.48 to $76.60 per 
$100 face amount of debentures, each limit exceeding 
the present liquidating values of the respective deben- 
ures, Which range from $17.97 to $68.80. 

The call suggests the probability of tenders at prices 
lower than the established limit in order to increase the 

ssibility of acceptance. Purchases of debentures will 
he made at the lowest prices offered until the funds of 
the respective corporations are exhausted. The Mary- 
land Casualty Company holds substantial amounts of the 
debentures in its own right, $5,714,585 out of $19,612,- 
000, and, like other holders, may make sealed tenders to 
the depositary. However, if other holders tender their 
debentures at the same price as the Maryland, and the 
corporations are without funds to accept all tenders at 
that price, debentures tendered by holders other than 
Maryland Casualty Company will be accepted first. 

It is clear that debenture holders who fail to respond 
to the call (or who are underbid by other debenture 
holders) may find that all assets of the corporations will 
be absorbed by this program. Such debentures would 
thus be without liquidating value and holders could ex- 
pect no recovery, except that payment of interest will be 
made until December 1, 1953. 

Tenders of debentures must be received on or before 
Thursday, July 31st, but the corporations have reserved 
the right to extend the final date to Friday, August 15th. 

The call for tenders was issued on behalf of the cor- 

porations by J. G. White & Company of New York City. 
Baltimore brokerage houses participating are Baker, 
Watts & Company, Stein Bros. & Boyce, and Colonial 
Bond & Share Corporation; Maryland Trust Company 
of Baltimore will act as depositary to receive and open 
all tenders. 
Corporations participating in the call for tenders are: 
American Debenture Corporation, Arundel Debenture 
Corporation, Colonial Debenture Corporation, Carolina 
Debenture Corporation, Continental Debenture Corpo- 
ration, Continental Investment Debenture Corporation, 
Franklin Debenture Corporation, National Debenture 
Corporation, Potomac Debenture Corporation, Potomac 
Consolidated Debenture Corporation, Potomac Franklin 
Debenture Corporation, Potomac Maryland Debenture 
Corporation, Potomac Realty Atlantic Debenture Cor- 
poration and Standard Debenture Corporation. 


MEDICAL EXPENSE Fund of New York, Inc. 
Present Status 


This organization has not yet been licensed by the 
New York Insurance Department, but the management 
states that it anticipates making such application in the 
near future. The fund proposes to issue contracts cov- 
ering medical expense up to $500 over a small deduction 
for first expense in each illness. Under “Contract Series 
A,” monthly group rate will be $1.25, or an annual 
premium of $17 for individual members, and the de- 
ductible sum is $10. 


FOR JULY, 1941 
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it’s not only vacations, this year 


Some of your men—especially the 
juniors—are on a year-long leave of absence. There’s a 
shortage of the help you need—throughout the country. 

And the paradox is—there’s more 
work to be done, more new business to be had, than ever 
before! There’s a gold mine of opportunity lying all around 
you, but you need someone to help you work it. 

Listen—American Motorists can 

ive you that help. With the American Motorists Plan 
(which has always saved money for AMICO policy- 
holders) to help you keep old business in the fold without 
the usual time-wasting re-selling at renewal each year— 

And with American Motorists to 
help you sell new prospects, you’ll have more time to see 
more people, to work this gold mine, now. 

If you want a live connection for 
automobile and general casualty business—with a life- 
long background of security, service and savings—find 
out about the American Motorists franchise in your com- 
munity. Write on your letterhead, today. 


LN meucan 


MOTORISTS INSURANCE COMPANY 


James S. Kemper, President 
Sheridan at Lawrence, Chicago, U. S. A. 
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_PACIFIC INSURANCE Company, Ltd. 
| Honolulu, T. H. 


| Capital Increased 


The company was organized in 1928 to write agg. 
dent and health insurance. In March, 1941, the capital 
| stock was increased for the purpose of writing work. 
men’s compensation and liability other than automobile 
The present outstanding capital stock is $100,000, ove; 
50% of which is owned by Insurance Factors, Ltd 
Manual rates are charged. 

Officers of the company are: President, J. W. Cald. 
well; vice president, H. A. Hahn; secretary, H. A 
Truslow ; treasurer, J. D. Flint. Mr. Truslow has hag 
over eighteen years’ insurance experience and Mr 
Hahn twenty years. George H. McDonough also has 
had approximately twenty years of insurance experi 
ence. 

Directors are as follows: J. W. Caldwell; J. D, 
Flint; H. A. Hahn; H. W. Laws; Fred Patterson: 
H. A. Truslow. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL Life Insurance Company, 


Los Angeles, California 
Petree, Director 


The company recently announced the election of 
Neil Petree to the board of directors. Mr. Petree is 
president of Barker Bros., and was formerly president 
of James McCreery & Co., New York, N. Y. 


ST. PAUL CASUALTY Company, 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


Organization in Process 


This company has filed qualifying papers with the 
Minnesota Insurance Department and has deposited 
a guaranty fund and initial premiums totaling $31,000 
The company expects that a license will be granted 
within the next thirty days. 


THE SERVICE MUTUAL Insurance Company of 
Texas, Waco, Texas 


Improved Position 


The financial position of this company has been cor- 
siderably strengthened since December 31, 1940. ac- 
cording to a financial statement as of March 31, 1941, 
furnished us by the management. The later statement 
shows assets of $538,755. including cash of $255,300. 
against similar figures of $305 .684 in assets and $58,385 
in cash at the end of 1940. The statement for the first 
quarter of this year shows a voluntary reserve for con- 
tingencies of $162,035 and surplus to policyholders of 
$163,431. At year-end the reported surplus was $97.238 





and no voluntary reserve hai been established. 
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